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James the fatalist and his master. Translated from the French of Diderot. In three volumes. ...
JAMES THE FATALIST,AND HIS MASTER.,VOL. III.
JAMES THE FATALIST,AND HIS MASTER. TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF,DIDEROT. IN TIFREE VOLUMES,,VOL. III. LONDON: PRINTED FOR G. G. AND J. ROBINSON,,PATER-NOSTER-ROW.,1797.
JA M E S,T A. E T ATALI ST,AND -HIS M A S T E R, JAMES, while undressing his Mas- ter, says, Sir, are you not fond of pictures ?,M A i T' it Yes, but in recital ;' for, in colours or in canvass, though I can judge as decisively as an amateur, I will acknow-,VOL, I. il. ledge
ledgetoyou, that I understand nothing of the matter; that I should be greatly embarrassed.'to '.distinguish one school from another; that they might give me a Boucher for a 'Rubens or a Ra- phael; that I might take a bad copy for a sublime original; that I might appreciate at a thousand crowns a daubing worth six livres, and, at six livres a-piece worth a thousand crowns; that I never provided myself, but on the bridge of Notre-Dame, at the house of Tremblin, who, in my time, was the. resource of wretchedness- or-prodigatiiy,.. and the ruin of t-ie talents of the young pupils of Vanloo.,.. r, :- .- A.M 1 S, ;- .- Andhow'so ? -. .;. ·-..: ' KXASTER.
M AST T R. Why, what is that to you ? -Des- cribe me your piiure, arid be brief,, for 1 grow sleepy.,J AM E S. :Place yourself before the Fountain of the Innocents, or near. the Gate of St. Dennis; these are two accessories which will enrich the composition.,M ADS T E R. I imagine myself where you men- tion.,J A M E S. Behold in the middle of the street a hackney coach, with the main braces. broken, and overturned upon its side.,- B 2. MASTBR.-,!
M A S T E R, I see it.,J A M E S. A monk and two girls have got out of it. The monk makes off as fast as he can run. The coachman in haste descends from his box; a dog belong- ing to the coachman pursues the monk, and has seized him by the jacket. The monk exerts every endeavour to rid himself of the dog. One of the girls, with her bosom and her neck un- covered, is obliged to hold her sides with laughing. The other girl, who had received a bruise upon the fore- head, is leaning against the coach door, and presses her head with both hands. Meanwhile the populace assemble, the blackguard boys flock around with loud cries, the shop-keepers and their,wives
wives have come out to the threshold of their doors; and other specators are at their windows.,M A S T E R.' How the devil, James I your com- position is well arranged, rich, enter* taining, varied, and full of motion. Upon. our return to Paris, take that subjeAt to Fragonard, and you will see what he will be able to make of it.,J A M E S. After what you confessed to me of your knowledge in painting, I may ac- cept your panegyric without blush- ing.,I AS T E n. I will lay a wager it is one of the ad- ventures of the Abbe Hudson.,B 3 JAMES.
JABM ES. It is so. While these good people are asleep, reader, I have a little question to-pro- pose for your discussion upon your pil- low. It is, What kind of character would have been the child of the Ab- be Hudson and Madame de, l Pom- merayeC ?--Per-haps an. honest man.- Perhaps a consummate. knave. -You will tell me to-morrow morning.,This morning then arrived and our travellers separated,. for the Marquis des Arcis no longer followed the same road with James.and his Master.--We are going then to assume 'the continua- tloh of J'ames'$aurs s -- th . so; but this a stleat is perfity certain, that,the
the Master knew the precise time of day, took a pinch of snTff and said to James, Well, come,: James, your amoiul s- : .. ..* * :* . . : . : * ? l',James, instead of making any answer to this question, said: Is not the devil in it ? From morning till night people speak ill of life, and yet they cannot come to the resolution of quitting it. Can: it' .be because the present -life, taking every thing into the accou:it,;is no such bad :thiing, or that they- dread:a worse to come,M A S T ER. It is owing both to the-one and the other. But a-propos, James, do you bc- lieve in a future state ?,- B 4. JiAMis.
JAMBS. I neither believe nor disbelieve. I never think about the matter. I enjoy, as well as I am able, that'part of olr inheritance which has been conferred upon us in advance.,M A S T R. As for me I consider myself as in the Chrysalide, and I love to persuade my- self that the butterfly or my soul hav- ing one day broken it's shell shall wing its flight to divine justice.,JAME S. Your image is charming!,MASTER. It is not my own, I have read it, I believe, in an Italian poet called Dante,,who
who composed' a work, entitled, The Comedy of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise.,J A M E.S, A very singular subje&t, indeed, for a comedy!,M AST PR. Egad, there are in it, fine things; especially in his hell, He shuts up the authors of heresies in tombs of fire from which the flames burst forth and spread: devastation far around. He places the ungrateful in niches, where they shed tears which freeze upon their counte- nances, and the slothful in other niches; of which last, he says, that their blood oozes out of their veins, and is received by the most contemptible of worms. But from whence arose your sally against,our
our contempt.of a life which we are afraid to lose?,JAM E S. From what the secretary of the Mar- quis des Arcis related to me of the hus- band of the pretty woman in the phaeton.,M AS T E R. She is a widow.,J AME S. She lost her husband in a journey she made to Paris, and the devil of a fellow would not allow the sacrament to be mentioned. It was the lady of the villa, where Richard met the Abbe Hudson, who was entrusted with the charge of reconciling him by means of the biggin.,MASTER.
M A S T E R. What do you mean by your biggin ? The biggin- is a' head dress which is put upon new born infants !,M A S T E R. I understand you. And how did-she contrive to perform the operation of the biggin.,JAMES. 'A circle was formed round the fire- side. The' physician, after having felt the pulse of the patient which he found very low, came and seated himself beside the rest. The lady, we mention, ap- proached his beds and asked hihl several questions, but without raising her vu,; :,- hiy^c
higher than was necessary to enable the sick man to gather every word of what they wished him to comprehend; after which the conversation was taken up by the lady, the ddoor, and some other bye- stander, in the manner in which I an about to relate.,L A D Y. That is true, dotor, can you give us any account of Madame de Parma?,D OCTOR. I have just left a house where I was assured she was so ill that no hopes were entertained of her recovery.,L A D Y. That princess has always given proofs of piety: as soon as she felt herself in,danger
danger she asked confession, and desired to receive the sacrament.,.DOCTOR. The rector of St. Roch this day carries her a relick to Versailles, but it will arrive too late.,L A D Y. Madame the Infanta is not the only person who affords these examples. The Duke of Chevreuse, who was ex- tremely ill, did not wait till the sacra- ment was proposed, he called for it himself, a circumstance which afforded great satisfaction to his family.,DOCTOR. H-e is much better.,OXE
ONE OP THE BYE-STANDERS. It is certain that this does not make a man die; quite the contrary.,LAD Y. In truth when there is danger in the case, we ought to discharge these duties. The sick do not conceive, it would seenm how painful it is for.those who are about them, and how highly requisite it is for' them-to make the proposal.,- D OCTO R. I have just paid a visit to a patient, whlo said to'me two days ago, Doaor, what is your opinion of my situation ?- Sir, the fever is violent and the advance is frequent.-But do you believe that any of these symptoms will soon occur? -No, I am only apprehensive for this,evening.
evenin.g-This being the' case :I am going .tosend& notice. to: a,:partic.ular per- son :wit whoi..:'kIy..hei a lttle private business, to transa.,::that;v e. may have; it settled while-I yet retain.all my facul- ties... He confessed .and received all his.sacraments. I retumrninthe.evening, no advance had. taken place. Yesterday he was better, to day he is out of danger. I have very often seen, in the course of-my pratice, this effect produ- ced by the.sacrament.,SICK MAN .- . (To his servant). Bring me my chicken.,- _. - -- . JA,-M E S. . : It is biotigbt;. he. wishes to: cut- lit, but has not strength,:, The wing is,2 minced
minced for him' in little pieces, he calls for bread, raises himself up, makes an effort to chew a mouthful, which he is unable to swallow, and returns it into his napkin; he asks for some undiluted wine with which he moistens his lips, and says: I am very well... Yesj but.in a quarter of an hour he expired.,MtA STER. This lady, however, conducted her- selfvery properly... And your amours ?,J A M B S. And the condition which you ac- cepted?,M AS T B R. I understand ... You are now in- stalled in the castle of Desglands and theoldwomanwhoexecutes conunissions,for
for the family. Jane orders her young daughter, Denise, to visit you four times- a day and to attend you. But before proceeding farther, tell me, had Denise her maidenhead?,J A M E S (oughing). I believe so.,M A STE R. And you ?,J A M E S. Many a long day had mine scoured the country.,M A S T E R. This was not then, it seems, the first. time you had been in love?,JAMES. Why should it ? VOL. III. C MASTER.
MAS T E R. Because we commonly love her to whom we give it, as we are beloved by her from whom we take it.,J A M E S. Sometimes it so happens, sometimes not.,M A S T ER. And how did you lose it ?,J A M E S. I did not lose it; I trucked it away, good and fair.,M A S T E R. Tell me a word or two of this truck.,J A M E S. That were the first chapter of Saint Luke, a long litany of such a one begot,such
such a one, without end, from the first to Denise the last..,M A S T ER. Who thought she got it, yet was mistaken.,JAMES, And before, Denise, the two women the neighbourhood of our cottage.,MASTER. Who believed they had got it, and yet were out of their reckoning.,'J A M E S. No.,MASTER. Cheat two out of a maidenhead they expected! this was not quite so fair.,, C 2 JAMES.
JAMES. Hold, my Master, I guess by the corner of your right lip which you draw up, and your left nostril which you curl, that it were as well I did the thing with a good grace as upon your entreaties, the rather as I feel my sore throat getting worse, as the continuation of my amours will be long, and I have not courage, but for one or two short stories.,MASTER. If James is desirous to afford me a particular pleasure ..,JAM E S. How should he proceed?,M A S T E R. He would begin with the loss of his maidenhead. Must I tell you? I have,always
always been very sharp set for the reci- tal of this great event.,JAMES. And why, if you please ?,M A S T E R. Because of all thlose'of the same kind, it is the only.one which is peculiarly keen, the others are nothing but insipid and common repetitions. Of all the sins of a handsome penitent, the con- fessor is attentive to this alone.,J A M E S. Master, Master, I .see that your head is corrupted, and that to your great as- fright, the devil might show himself to you under the same form of.paienthesis as he appeared to Ferragus. :,C 3 MASTER.
MAS T E R. That may be; but I will lay a wager you were initiated by some old games- ter of your village.,J A M E S. Do not wager for you would lose.,MA S TE R. It was by your parson's maid?,J A-M E S. Do not wager you would still lose.,M A S T E R. It was then by his niece ?,J AM E S. ilis niece was overrun with pride and devotion, two qualities which are very,well
well coupled together, but which do not suit me.,M ASTE R. Well, now I believe I have hit the mark.,JAM ES. I, for my part, believe no such thing.,MA S T E R. One fair or market day ...,J AM E S. It was neither a fair nor a market day,,MASTER. You went to the city.,3 AM B S. I did n ot go to the city.,C 4 MASTER.
M A S T E R. And it was decreed on high that you should meet in a tavern with some of those obliging creatures, and that you should get yourself drunk ...,J A M E S. I was fasting at the time, and what was decreed on high was this, that at the present hour you should bewilder yourself in false conjeEtures, and that you should fall into'an .error of which you have corre&ed: me, the fury of guessing, and always erroneously. Such as you see me, sir, I have been once baptized .,M A S T ER. If you propose -to begin the. history of the loss of your maidenhead, from,the
the period when you issued from the baptismal fount, we shall not get that length so soon.,JAMES. I had then a godfather and a god- mother. Master Bigre, the most noted cartwright in the village, had' a son. Bigre, the elder, was my godfather, and Bigre, the son, was my friend. At the age of eighteen or nineteen, we both became enamoured of a mantua-make, called Justina. She had not the charac- ter of being extremely cruel, but she took it into her head to signalize her- self by a first scorn, and her choice fell upon me.,M A S T E R. Aye, that's one of those whimsies ps woman-kind, which we canpot com- prehend.,JANUES
JA ME S. The whole habitation of my godfa- ther, Mr. Bigre the cartwright, con- sisted in a shop and a garret. His bed was at the extremity of the shop. Bigre my friend slept in the garret, to which one clambered by a little ladder, placed almost at equal distances from his fa- ther's bed and the door of the shop. When Bigre my godfather had fairly fallen asleep, Bigre my friend silently opened the door, and Justina mounted the garret by the little ladder. In the morning at day break, before Bigre the father was awake, Bigre the son descended from his garret, opened the door, and Justina made her escape as she had entered.,MASTER.
M A S T E R. To go and visit some other garret, her own, or another's.,J AMES. Why not?-The intercourse of Bigre and Justina was agreeable enough, but it was to be disturbed, this was decreed on high; and accordingly it happened.,M A S T E R. By the father ?,J AM E S. No.,M A S T E R By the mother?,JAME S. No, she was dead.,MASTER.
A S T E R. By a rival ?,J A M E S. Egad, no, no; by all the devils in hell, no !-M- y Master, it is decreed on high that you should be possessed with one all'the rest of your life. As long as you live you will guess, I repeat it, and you will always guess wrong ...,One morning, my friend Bigre having beenmorefatigued than ordinarywiththe labour of the evening or with the plea- sure of the night, was reposing sweetly in the arms of Justina, when atremendous voice was heard at the foot of the stairs, Bigre! Bigre! Cursed sluggard! The Angelus has rung; it--is near half past five, and you are still in your garret!,Do
Do you intend to remain there till mid- day? Must I come up and bring you down faster than you would chuse? Bigre! Bigre !-Father.-And that axle- tree which that old snarling farmer ex- pe&s, do you wish him to return here about it and begin a racket?-The axle-tree is ready, and he will have it inless than.a quarter of an hour ..'. I leave you to judge of the' pangs of Jus- tina and my poor friend, Bigre the son*,M A S T E R. I am sure that Justina laid down many resolutions never more to return to the garret, and that she went there the same evening.-But how did she get out in the morning ?,A M E . If you set about guessing, I am silent ........ Meanwhile Bigre the son,,jumped
jumped out of bed naked, his breeches in his hand, and his waistcoat over his arm. While he dressed himself; Bigre the father muttered between his teeth: Since this little mantua- maker has run in his head, every thing goes at sixes and sevens. This must have an end; if cannot last; it begins to tire me. Besides, if she were a girl worth the pains, but such a creature! God knows what a creature! Ah, if the poor woman that is no more, who was honour every inch of her, saw this, long since she would have cudgelled the one and scratched out the eyes of the other at the public church door, under the porch before every body: for nothing would have prevented her; but if I have been too indulgent hitherto, and they imagine that I will continue, they are mistaken.,MASTER.,-e'
MAST E R. And all these observations Justina heard from the garret ?,J A M E S. I have no doubt of it. In the mean time Bigre the son had gone away to the farmer's house, with the axle-tree upon his shoulders, and Bigre the fa- ther had fallen to his work. After a few strokes of the planer, his nose itch- ed for a pinch of snuff. He searches for his box in his pocket, under his pillow, and it is not to be found. It is that rogue who has laid his hands on it, as usual; let us see if he has not left it above ... and up he mounts to the garret. A moment after he discovers that he wants his pipe and his knife,,and
and he again mounts up to the gas- ret.,M A STER. And Justina ?,J A3 E S. She had huddled together her clothes in haste, and had slipped under the bed, where she was stretched out flat on her face, more dead than alive,,I A S T E R And your friend Bigre the son ?,J A M E S. His axtle-tree taken home, put on and paid for, he came to our house, and explained to me the terrible dilem- ma in which he was placed. After diverting myself a little with him,,Hark
Hark, Bigre' says I, :go take a turn through the village, wherever you have a mind, I will extricate you from; this scrape.. I only .ask one thing, that: is, to give 'me time'.. :.'You smile, sir;; what do you mean by that ?',M A S T E R. Nothing.,A M E S. My friend Bigre departs. I dress myself, for I had not yet got up. I go to his father's house, who, as soon as he perceived me, gave a cry of sur- prise and joy,, saying; Ah, godson, are you here ? Where have you been ? and what makes you up so early in the morning ? ... My godfather Bigre really had. a kindness for me, so I frankly replied, ,Where IJave :been,his,ypL. III. D not
not the point; 'but how I am to -get home again.-Ah, godson l thou art growing a rake; I am much afraid that Bigre and 'you are both .alike. You have passed the nightabroad..And my father will. hear no reason in such a case.-You father is in the right, god- son, to take no excuse for that. But let us begin with breakfast.; a bottle may suggest something.,MA S T E R. James, this man begins well.,JAM E-S»- I answered him, that I neither wart-- ed, nor desired -to eat or drink; and that I was sinking with- fatigue and sleep. Old Bigre, who in his time had been like his neighbours, chuckling, aflde4,CGocon, she was pretty, and you,kept
kept- to it. i Hark ye?, Bigre is .gone out; go up to the garret and lay yout- self down in 'his bed ,.. But a wor4 before he returns. He is yourfriendg vhen you are by yourselves tell him- I am dissatisfied- with him, very d4jsa tisfiedi, It is a little girl, Justina, whom you must know, (for what lad in the village does not know her ?) that has debauched him. ou -will do- me-a real: service if you wean him from this creatuire,. Formerly he was what you call a smart lad; but since he has form- ed this unfortunate acquaintance.... You don't attend to me ; your eyes are shut;: mount and go and rest yourself.,I go up stairs, undress myself, 'raise .up the coverlet and the sheets, and grope all round, but no Justina to he found ! Meanwhile,. Bigre my god-,D 2 father,
father was saying to himself, Children! cursed children! there is not one of them who does not give vexation to his father !... Justina not being in the bed, I suspected she was under it. The light of the candle was very obscure. I kneel down, extend my hands, and feel one of her arms, which I seize, and draw her to me. She comes out from under the bed trembling. I em- brace her, cheer-her, and make signs for her to go to bed. She folds her hands, -throws herself at my feet, and clasps my knees. I might not, perhaps, have been able to resist this dumb scene, had the light shone upon it; but dark- ness when it does not render us timid, makes us enterprising. Besides Iher former scorn rankled in my mind. All the answer I made was pushing her to- wards- the ladder, which went down to,the
the shop. She uttered a cry of terror. Bigre, who heard it, says, he is dream- ing ... Justina swooned away; her knees sunk under her. In her delirium, she said, in a trepidating voice, He7 is coming - there - I hear him mount- ing - I am undone.. -No, no, re- plied I, in a smothered tone, fear no- thing, be quiet, and go to bed. .. She persists in. her refusal. I remain ob- stinate. She resigns; and, in a mo- ment, we were placed by each other's side. .,. M A S T E R. Traitor! monster ! Do you know what -crime you are. goiiig to commit ? You are about- to-violate this girl, if not by force, at least by terror. Prosecu- ted before the courts of juitice, you,D 3 would
would have experienced all the rigour reserved for ravishers.,J A M E S. I don't know whether I violated her or not; but I know very well I did her no harm, and that. she did me none. At first, -turning het mouth away from my kisses,. she approached my- ear,: and said, very low, No,' no, James ... At this I pretended: to be getting out of bed, and advancing to the ladder; she detained me, and again whispered.me, I never could have believed you so wicked ! I see that it is it vain to ex- peA -any pity from you ; but- at least promise, swear to me .... --What ?*- That Bigre shall know 'nothing of it,,- "A s T E P, - You promised, you swore, and all went on well.,JAMES,
J A M:ES. .. And again; extremely well:,,M AlS T E,. T And. sti, once more, exceedingly well! i -,J AME S. - Precisely so; you seems to know as well as if you had been there. All this while Bigre my friend, impatient, anxious, and tired of wandering about the house, re-enters his father's shop, who says to him, peevishly., You have staid a long while about nothing... Bigre answered him, with more pee- vishness still: Was I not obliged to ease at both ends, that cursed axle-tree, which was too thick ?-I told you so; but you must always have things your own way.-I did so, because it is easier,D 4 to
to lessen than to enlarge.-Take that spoke, and go finish it at the door.- Why at the:door ?-Because the noise of the tools would awake your friend James.-James .-. .Yes,James; he is above in the garret sleeping. Ah! fathers are ever to be pitied for some thing or other-? Heydey! will you bestir yourself? You will -nevepr do your work standing there, likean idiot, drooping your head, gaping, and hang- ing your hands, .. Bigre my friend, furiously incensed, darts to the ladder:; Bigre my godfather, pulls him back, saying, Where are you going ? I Let that-poor devil sleep; he is exhausted with fatigue. In. his situation, how would you like to have your repose dis- "turbedMA -,1 - - MASTER.
M A S T E B.R And Ju6tina heard all this,J AM'E S.- As well as you hear me.,.. M AS :T BER. . . R. And what did you do ?,JAMES, : , . J A M S. r .. I laughed.,'M*ASTEB. . And ustina M S.,JAM E S. She had torn off her night-cap, pul- led her hair, raised her eyes to heaven, at least I suppose so, and wrung her hands,,MASTER.
-M AS T ER. James, you are a barbariai; you liave a heart of stone.,J AM E S. No, sir, no; I have sensibility; but I reserve it for a more suitable occa- sion. The prodigals of this treasure have lavished it ,so much when they should have pracised economy that they have none left when they ought to be profuse ... I dress myself and come down. Bigre the father,;said to me, You had need of this; it has quite-re- freshed you. When you came here you looked like a ghost, and now you look as ruddy and fresh-as an infant on the breast. Sleep is a good thing .-. Bigre, go down to the cellar, and fetch a bottle, that we may have breakfast.,Now, - %
Now, godson, you will breakfast very willingly !-Most willingly...,The bottle is brought and placed upon the bench; we stood round. Bi- gre the father fills his glass and mine; Bigre the son says in a surly tone; as for me, I am not thirsty so early in the morning.--You won't dritk ?-- No.-Ah! I know what is the mat- ter; hold, godson, he has got Justina in his head; he has been to her house where she was not to be found, or he must have surprised her with another, his sulkiness to the bottle is not natu- ral, that I can tell you.-But you may have really. guessed rightly, says I.- Truce with your jokes, James, says Bi. gre the son; well or ill timed, 'I don't like them.-Is he will not drink, says Bigre the father, that is no reason to,prevent
prevent us from taking a glass.. Your health, godson.- Yours, godfather, says I... Bigre my friend, drink with us; you fret yourself too much.about trifles.-Have I not already told you that I will not drink, says young Bi- gre.-Deuce take it! if your father has really stumbled upon the truth, what the devi!?you will see her some other time; you will come to mutual explanations and you will confess you have been wrong.-.Ads'life, let him alone, says old Bigre; is it not fair, that this crea- ture should punish him for the pain he occasions me ? Come, there is ano- ther glass, and to your business. I sup. pose I must take you along with me to your father's house; but, what do you propose I should tell him ?.-Whatever you please, said I; what you have heard him say a hundred times, when he hs,brought
brought you home your son.-Come along..,He goes out; I follow; and we at- rive at the door of the house. I al- low him to go in by himself. Curious to hear the conversation between old Bigre and my father, I hid myself in a corner, behind a'partition, where I did not lose a single word.-OldBigre; Come, come, neighbour,. you must forgive him for this time.--Forgive him, and for what ?-You affect to be ignorant.-I do not asse&t; I atually am so.--You are fretted, and with rea- son.-I am not fretted.-You are, I tell you.-If you will. have it so, I am satisfied; but let me first know the 'folly he has committed.--Agreed; a bargain; but it is not his custom. A party of young lads and girlsmeet, they,drink,
drink, laugh, dance; hours pass quick- ly, and, in the mean time, the door of the house is shut... Bigre, lowering his voice, added; They must not over- hear us; for, in good truth, were we a grain wiser at their age ? Do you know who make bad fathers ? those who have forgotten the faults of their youth. Tell me, have we ourselves never slept abroad ?-And you, neigh- bour Bigre, have we never formed at- tachments that were disagreeable to our parents. ?-Well, and accordingly I cry more than I really suffer. Do -you the same.-But James has not lain abroad this night at least, I am sure.-. - Why, very well ! if not, this night, some other. However, you will not be ill- natured to your boy? - No.- And when I go away, you will not ill treat *him ?-By.no means.-You give me,your
your word of honour you will tot ?-- I give it you.--Your word of honour ? My word of honour,-All is done....,As: my godfather Bigre was crossing the threshold, my father, tapping him gently on the shoulder, said, Bigre, my friend, there is some mystery in this business; your son and mine .are two cunning blades, and I fear muc, they have to day played us off one of their tricks; but time will discover. Good-bye, neighbour,,M A ST E R, And what was the result ,of the ad venture, between your friend Bigre and Justina ?,J AM E S.- Just what it ought to have been. He stormed; she stormed more than him.,She
She wept; he was softened; she swore to him, that I was the best friend he had. ' I- protested, that she was the most virtuous girl in the village. He be- lieved us, asked pardon, loved aiid es- teemed us afterwards more than ever. · Such is the beginning, the middle, and end of the loss of my maidenhead. Now, sir, I wish very much you would explain to me the moral tendency of this impertinent history,M A-s T E R. To render us better acquainted with the charader'of women. -,J A MI g S. And you had need of this lesson ?,MASTER. . s
M AST ER. And to make us better acquainted with friends.,3 A M S. And do you believe, that any one would hold out against your wife or daughter if either proposed to make a conquest of him ?,M A S T E R. To: make us better acquainted with fathers and children ...,J A M E S. Ah, sir! they have always been, and eter will be alternately the dupes of each other.,VOL. 111. E MIIASTER.
MA STE R. What you have now said are so many eternal truths upon which it is impossi- ble too much to insist. Whatever be the recital which you have promised me, after this be assured that it will never be devoid of instru&ion but to a fool. Therefore continue.,Reader, I am attacked by a scruple, for having given James and his Master the credit of some reflections which properly belong to you. If this be the case, you may resume the property of them without any ceremony. I thought I perceived the word Bigre displease you. I would fain know why. It is the real name of the family of my cartwright. Their extraats of baptism and deaths testify the fact, and their contrads of,marriage
marriage they signed Bigre. The des- tendants of Bigre, who, to this day, occupy his shop', are called Bigte. When their childrer, who are beautiful, pass through the streets, people say: See there the little Bigres. When you pro- nounce. the word bowl,. it reminds you of the greatest ivory cutter that ever existed. The name of Bigre is never *pronoinced by the people in the coun- try where Bigre lived, without'recalling to. their minds the greatest cartwright on record. That Bigre3 whose name is to be found at the end of all the books of pious offices, since the beginning of this century was one of the relations. If ever a grand nephew of Bigre were to signalize himself by. some great aation, the mere personal name of Bigre would not be less imposing to you than that of Caesar or Conde. It is,E 2 because
*because there are Bigres and Bigres, like Williams and Williams. If I say plain William, this will be neither Wil- liam the Conqueror of Great Britain, nor the cloth merchant in the Avocat Patelin. The plain name of William, will be neither descriptive of a hero nor a cit. The same is the case with Bigre. Plain Bigre is neither Bigre ithe famous cartwright nor any one of his in- significant ancestors or insignificant des- cendants. Ia good truth, can a personal name be considered to be either. in a good or bad taste? The streets are. full of curs called Pompey. Lay aside then this false delicacy, or I shall do with you, as Lord Chatham with the mem- bers of parliament. He said to them, Sugar, Sugar, Sugar; what is there re- diculous contained in that ?... And I will say to you: Bigre, Bigre, Bigre;,why
why may not a man be called Bigre ? As an officer observed to his general, the great Conde, there is a bold Bigre, like Bigre the cartwright, a good Bigre like you and me, and silly Bigres, like vast numbers of others.,JAMES. Iremember one wedding day, when brother John had married the daughter of one of our neighbours, that I, be- ing bridegroom's-man, was placed at table between two of the greatest wags in the parish. I had the air of a great simpleton, though I was not such a fool as they imagined. They put some questions to me about the marriage night. I answered foolishly enough, at which they burst out into loud fits of laughter, while the wives of these two jesters cried from the other end, what is,E3 the
the matter? You are all very -merry there!--Something exceedingly divert. ing, replied one of our husbands to his wife, I will tell you at night.--The other, who was no less curious, put the same question to her- husband, and re- ceived the same answer. The repast was prolonged and also my questions and absurdities, the bursts of laughter and the surprise. of the women. To the repast succeeded a dance; after the dance, the bedding of the bride and bridegroom, the throwing of the stock- ing; I went to my bed, and our two wags to theirs, where they recounted to their wives ..... .,* Here, the translator, in compliance with the delicacy of English readers, has suppressea James's recital, being of a nature too offensive,for
JAMES. Every time that I remember a certain little man crying, swearing, foaming, struggling with head, feet, hands, and whole body, ready to throw himself down from the hay-loft, at the risk of breaking his neck, I cannot refrain from laughing.,MASTER. And this little man, who was he ? James made no answer to this ques- tion; and the Master added;,Only tell me who this little man was ?- for them, however it may appear in the freer, looser style of the French-The reader who may be satisfied with the author's apology, page 64, &c. can refer to the original.,E 4 JAMiS.
JAM E S. One day a child, seated at the foot of the counter of a sempstress, was crying with all his might. The mistress of the shop, teazed with his cries, said, my dear, why do you cry ?-Because they wish to make me say A.-And why won't you say A ?-Because no sooner is A said, than they will make me say B. .Thus, no sooner shall I have told you the name of the little man, than I must tell you the rest.,M A S T E R Possibly enough.,JAME S, Nay, it is certain.,MASTER. Come, my friend James, tell me the name of the little man. You are like,to
to die with eagerness to be out with it ? Satisfy your own inclination.,J AM E S. There was a dwarfish, hunch-back- ed, crooked, stuttering, one-eyed, le- cherous creature, in love with, and per- haps beloved by a mistress Susan. He was the curate of the parish.,James was as like the sempstress's child as any two things in the world, with this difference, that since he had got his sore throat, it was very difficult to make him say A; but, once begun, he went on of himself to the end of the alphabet.,J A ME S. I was in Susan's barn along with her .,1M A S T E R. And you were not there for nothing.,JAMES.
JAMES, No. When the curate arrived, he was ill-humoured, grumbled, asked imperi- ously of Susan what she was doing tefe-a-iete with the most profligate lad in the village, in the most retired place of the cottage ?,M AS T E R. By what I can see, you had already acquired a reputation.,3 A M E S. And very well deserved it. He was sadly fretted. To this remark, ha added others less obliging. I, on my part, lost temper also. From invec- tive to inventive we proceeded to blows. I seized a pitch-fork; I passed it be- tween his legs, a prong on each side, and,one
one in the middle, and tost him into the hay-loft, for all the world like a bottle of hay.,MyA ST ER, And was this hay-loft high ? -,AM E S.- Ten feet at least and it was impossi bile sot the little man to come down without breaking his neck.,M A TE R, Well, how then ?,JAME S. After I had removed this pitiful wretch out of the way, I took' some liberties with Susan; whilst'the priest, unable to contain himself for rage, fell a crying, mu ... mu ... murder! .. murder ! ... Si .... si .. fire ... ire. .fire ! . . Ro ... ro... robber!,and,
and, at this, the husband, whom we thought far enough off, runs in.,M A S T E R. I am incensed; I don't love priests.,J A M E 8. And you had been enchanted with the very sight of the one to whom I al- lude ...,M A S T E R. No doubt.,J AM E S. I adjusted myself and made off; Su- san told me what follows. The husband, who saw the curate perched upon the hay- loft, fell a laughing. The curate said to him: La .. la. .laugh heartily... so .. so .. fool that you are. The hus-,band
band followed his direction, laughed most heartily, and demanded, who had placed him in that situation ?-Curate. P...p. ...put me dow.. .dow ... down.. The husband continued to laugh, and asked him how lie was to proceed ?--urate. A ... a.. as I... I... moun ... moun ..i mounted wi. . wi . .. with the so ... so .. fork.-Body of me, but, you are right, says the husband; ah, see what it is to have studied! ... - And taking up the fork, presents it to the cu- rate,- who fixes himself upon it, in the same manner as when I tossed him up. The husband wheels him round the barn two or three times, perched on the end of the fork, ace companying this operation with hums ming a popular sofg, and the curate cried, La. . la ... lay :me dow . do . . . down, ra ... ra ... rascal;,wo-
wo... wo... won't you la. . . la lay me dow. . dow . . down ? And the husband said to him, What hinders me, Mr.Curate, from exhibiting you thus through all the streets of the village ? Never, I am sure, was such a fine pro- cession as this ever seen.. . At length the Curate got off for the terror he had suffered, and the husband set him down. I know not what he said to the hus* band, for Susan had made her escape; but I heard, wre . ..re . wretch ! you ... you .. you will stri . . stri .. strike a prie ... prie ... priest. -I . I.. I will ex . .. ex .. c .. co. communicate you : you.. you., willbe da... da .. damned. It was the lit- tie man who uttered these complaints; and it was the husband who pursued, belabouring him with the fork. I ar- rived, with many others, and as soon as,the
the husband perceived me, he clenched his fork like a lance, and cried oit, Ap- proach.,M A S T E B. And Susan?,JAM E S. She extricated herself.,M A S T E Rig Badly, I suppose ?,J A M E S. Oh, no; women always extricate themselves well, when they are not caught in open a& ... What do you laugh at ? .,M ASTER. At that which will make me laugh, as well as you, every time I remember,the
the little priest at the end of the hus- band's fork.,J AM E S. It was a short time after this adven- ture, which reached the ears of my fa- ther, who laughed at it also, that I en- listed, as I have already told you.,After some moments of silence, in which some say, James coughed, others that he laughed; his Master said to him; And the history of your amours ? ,-James shook his head and made no teply.,How can a man of sense, who- has any regard to morality, and who piques himself upon being a philosopher, a- muse himself in recounting such ob- scene stories ?-In the first place, rea- der, they are not stories; it is a his-,B~~~3 ~tory;
tory; and I do not consider myself more culpable, perhaps I am less so, when I. relate the follies of James, than Sueto- nius, when he transmitted to us the de- baucheries of Tiberius. Yet you read Suetoniiis,. without affixing any re- proachi to his character. Why do not you knit your brows at Catullus, at Martial,- at Horace, :at Juvenal, at Pe- tronius, at la Fontaine, and a great many others ? Why do not you say to Senecaj the- stoic, What need is there for representing the drunkenness of your slave in concave mirrors? How ! are' you disposed to shew indulgence to the dead ?. If you refled a moment upon this partiality, you will find that it is the source of some vicious princi- ples. If you are innocent you will not read any book; if you are corrupted, you will read it without harm. And,,VOL. III. F if
if you are not satisfied with what I says open the preface of John Baptist Rous- seau, and there you will find my apo- logy.,Who is there among you that will dare to censure Voltaire, for having composed Tbe Maid of Orleans ? None. Have you then different scales for weighing the ations of men ? But you say, Voltaire's Maid of Orleans is a mas- ter piece !-So much the worse, for it will be the more generally read.-And your James is only an insipid rhapsody offaEs, some real, others imaginary, related without elegance, and distribu- ted without order.-So much the bet- ter, my James will be the less read, On either supposition you are wrong. If my work is good, you will be pleased with it; if it is bad, it will do no harm.,There
There is no book more, innocent than a bad book; I-amuse myself with writing, under feigned namesj the fol- lies which you cotnmit: your follies make me laugh; my narrations make you angry.,Reader, I tell you frankly, I perceive that I am less wicked thafn thou art. I would. be satisfied' ere it as easy to secure. ypour/ charaeir against foul stains, as it is to prevent you from beihg tired with my work, or from being huit by it. typlocritical rascals, leave nie at rest . . . . You talk boldly of murdering, rob- bingi betraying, and the other you will scarce venture to mutter. The,* A few words are here expunged, for reasons assigned in the note of page 54.,vS ' less
less you exhale from these pretendr ed impurities by words, will there not the moree rffiiir: in -your thoughts-> 'And-wliat is there'in: the, ,a6:of gene- ration, so: natural, so necessary, aindI so proper, that the sign of it should be excluded from your conversation; or that you shiould imafine, .that your mouth, your.eycs, and your ears, would be-defiled by it It is a wise arrange- mnent, .thatI the exp.ressions which are least used, and most seldom introduced into books or conversation, houidi be those which are best kriobvn and' most generally understood. This is the fa&; for instance, the word futuo is as fa- miliar as the word bread; no age- is ignorant of- its meaniingi. no -country wants an idiom 'by which'to-'-xpress it; there are a thousand synnbimous terms ·for it in every-language; every person,under-
understands it, though it be eiher ex-, pressed- by sound. nor figure,; land the sex. which pracgise :it tthee!rtpost, are in use of.speaking of.it-t he least..-:! hear you still calling out, Fie,.C5ynic ifi.e brazenface ! fie sophist.!,. .. Avaunt; you insult a. valuable author,, whom you have continually in your hands,. and of whom I am only a translator. :The:li? centiousness of- his style is almosnt. , sufficient proof to me of the -purity of his- manners; I mean Montaigne., Las- civa est nobis pfagina, ''laaprola.,James and his.Master passed the rest of; the day without opening their mouths. James coughed, and his Mas- ter said; That is a cruel cough! He looked at his watclr to see what hour it was, without informing hliiself; he opened his snuff-box witlout tlinking,,F.^3-.., .'and
and he took a pinch of snuffwithout be- ing sensible of it; what convinces me of it, is that he did these things three or four times successivelyand exactly in the same order. A moment after, James coughed again, and his Master said: What a devilish cough! aye, aye, this comes with calling, hostess, wine, wine, till you could hold no more; and last night, with the secretary, you were no better; when you came up stairs you staggered, you did not know what you said, and to day you have halted ten times, and I will wager that there is not a drop of wine in the flask .... He then muttered between his teeth, looked at his watch, and regaled his nostrils.,I forgot to tell you; reader, that James never went out without a flask filled with the best, it was suspended at the pommcl of his saddle. Every time his,Master
Master interrupted his narration by a question of any length, he untied his flask, regaled himself with a mouthful; and did not put it back into its place till his Master had given over speaking.,I also forgot to tell, that in cases which required any refletion, his first motion was to consult his flask.' Was he called upon to resolve.a question in morality; to discuss a fa&; to prefer one road to another; to begin; to continue; or to abandon any piece of business; to balance the advantages and the disgd- vantages of a political, regulation; of.a speculation in commerce or finance; the wisdom or the folly of a lw-; the fate of a war; the choice of an inn, the choice of an apartment in an inn, or the choice ofa bed in an apartment; his first word was, Let us consult tle -flask-?and the last: It is the opinion of me and the,V 4 flask.
flask'. When:destiny in hi-s head was silent it made resppses by the flask; it ias, a kind ..of portable; pythia, ?hichs was silent as soon-iasjit wys er pty. Mt lJelphos, the Pythia, with her petticoats tucked up, sat bare upon a tripod and received her inspiration from be- low ; James on his horse, with his head turned up: towards :the -heavens, 'his flask- uncorked,d and: its neck in' his mouth, received his inspiration from on high. When :the:Pythia and James:pro- nounced t-heir oracular- repoiises, they .were both drunk.-: "He- pretended that the spirit -desende'd upon the apostles in a flask; he calld- the day of Pentecost the festival' 'of':flasks.- He ':has left a small treatise -up6'n 'll: sorts of divina- tions, a profotihd reatise, :iii w'hih :ie gives -he prefereice 'to 'divination by Bacbuc or by the flase. He proved the,- - '; . curate
standing all therespe,& he entertainedfor hii,;:in :consutjpng the divine ,Baccuc by the salutation of the paunch. I love Raibelais,; s4id he, but I love trth. b$tter than Rabelais. He calls him the hereti- ,al .Engastrimleste,. and he proves by an liundred reasons,.each str9nger than ano- ther, that the true opa tes .of Bacbuc or .the.flask, were; deliveied :onl.ylby the thlroat. He recklons up a number of the distinguished votaries of Bacbuc,, of .thio,,sp w.ho have bean really. inspired by ,tee lask, for the last centuries, Rabeais, la are, Chapelle, ,Chatulieu, Ia :.o.n- ta.iie, Moliere, P4nard, Galet, Vade.-- L)lato and Jen-Jacques 'Rousseau, who extolled wine without drinking. it, are, in his opinion, two false brothers of the flask.. d1he. flask had: formerly:.some .celebiated san&tuaries, 'the Pomme-de-,Pin,
Pin, the Temple, and the Guinguette, a sancuary of which he writes a separate history. He draws a splendid pi&ure of the enthusiasm, the fervour, and the zeal with which the Bacbucians or Pe- rigourdians were, and are still seized in our day, when, at the conclusion of their reports, their elbows leaning upon the table, the divine Bacbuc, or the sacred flask appeared, she was set down in the middle, she hissed, cast the cork, and covered her votaries with her prophetic foam. His manuscript is em- -bellished with two portraits, under which is written: Anacreon andRabelais, the one among the ancients, the other among the moderns, sovereign pontis of theflask.,And James employed the term Engas- trimeste ... Why not, reader? James's,3 captain
captain was a Bacbucien, he might know the expression, and James, who was in the habit of colleding every thing he said, might remember it; but the truth is the word Engastrimeste is my own, and in the original text we read Ventriloquist.,All this is very well, you add; but the amours ofJames?-The amours of James! there is none but James who knows them, and his confounded sore throat reduces the Master to the necessity of having recourse to his watch and his snuff-box; he is as much affli&ed, bythe suspension of the conversation, as you are.-What is to become of us then ?- Upon my word I do not know. This would have been a proper occasion for consulting the divine Bacbuc or the acred flask; but her worship is aban-,doned,
doned, her temples are deserted. As -the Pagan oracles, at the. birth-of our divine .Saviour,: ceased to utter their responses,.so at the death of Gallet, the oracles of Bacbuc became dumb; no more grand poems, no mere grand pie- ces of sublime eloquence, no more pro- duCions stamped with inebriation and genius; every thing is laboured, formal, scholastic and dull. 0 divine Bacbuc! 0 sacred flask! 0 divinity of James! return among us!... I am seized, reader, with a desire of entertaining you with the divine Bacbuc, the prodigies which accompanied and followed :.ier:; the wonders of her reign,-and the disas- ters of her retreat; and if James's sore throat lasts and his Master perseveres in silence, you must be contented with this episode which I shall endeavour to,prolong
prolong till James is cured; and resu'mes the hi-story of his amours. . .,There is here a trtuly ceplprable blank- in the conversation of James and his Master. Some day a descendant of Naudot, of the President de Brasse, of. Lteinshemius or of Father Brothier,will perhaps: fill it up, and the descendants of James or of his Master, the proprie- tors of the manuscript, will laugh at them.,It appears that James, who ias ren- dered silent by his sore throat; suspend- ed the history of his amours;' id that his Master began the hisorry of his. This is only a conjecture of my owni which I offer for what "it 'is -worth. After a few dotted lines which ainnounce the blank, we read: There 'is- not a,2 greater
greater misfortune in this world than td be a fool... Was it James who brought forward this apothegm? or was it his Master? This miight forti a subjeA for a long and intricate dissertation. If James had the insolence to address this observation to his Master, the latter was candid enough to apply it to himselfi However that might be, it is too evi- dent that it was the Master who conti- nued;,M A S T E R. It was the eve of her entertainment, and I had no money. The Chevalier de St; Ouin, my intimate friend, never was embarrassed by any thing. You have no money, said he to me ?-No.- Well you must get sbme.-And do youi know how I can get it?-Certainly.- He dressed himself, we went out, and he,.~~~- *con-
conduded me through several streets to a small obscure house where we ascend- ed by a little stair-case to the third floors on which we entered into a spacious apartment, singularly furnished. Among other things there were three chests of drawers in the front, all of a different fashion; behind that which stood in the middle, there was a large mirror, the top of which was too high for the cieling, so that a foot of the mirror was conceal- ed by these drawers; upon the drawers were exposed goods of every kind there were two pair of tables; round the apartment were placed some very hand- some chairs but not one like another; at the foot of a bed without curtains was a superb duchess; in one of the windows an aviary quite new without birds; at the other window a lustre suspended by a broom stick which was supported,at
at the ends by the backs of two old chairs with straw bottoms; on the right and on the left were pitures, some fix- ed to the wall, others piled up.,J A M E S. This man seems as if he served the country for a league round.,M A S T E R. You have guessed it. The Cheva- lier and M. le Brun (this was the name of our broker and usurer) flew into one another's arms... Oh! is it you, M. le Chevalier?--Yes, it is I, my dear le Brun.-But what has become of you for this age, since I saw-you last? The times are very bad, are they not ?- Very bad indeed, my dear le Brun. But that is not the business in hand; hark
ye, I have a word to speak to you . .- I sat down, the Chevalier and le Brun retired into a corner and conversed. I cannot tell you their conversation, ex- cepting a few detached words which I over heard... Is he good ?-.-Excellent. -Of age ?-More than of age.-And the el.er: son ?--Yes.-Do you lniow that our two last affairs .... Speak.o9wer.-. The father --Rich-.014 ?-.And fraiJ. ,-JLe Brun, in a higher tone of yqje: hold, M. le Chevalierj dp not wish tq nmddle in these matters, t gey are alw.ay atterded with troublesQ.e c.onse qences. Jj.e is your friend, no doubt, and thi geptlema has a Fespectable lo9.,; btt .. .-My dear le Brun !--I have po money. r-ut you have acqua.intances !-They .ar all rog.es, scurSvy knaves, M. le heeyalie;r, are you n9t tired of passing :tlroutgh sucll hands ?--Neicessity has A9,V.QL. II. G law.-
law.-The necessity by which you are pressed is a pleasant necessity, an in- trigue, a party of pleasure, some girl .. My dear friend! . ..-I am still the same, I am as weak as a child; and then you are so insinuating in your manner that I believe there is nobody in the world whom you could -not prevail upon to engage in your service, in spite of oaths to the contrary. Come, ring the bell then, that I may know if Four, geot be at home .....No, do not ring, Fourgeot will take you to Mer- val.-Why cannot you do it ?-I do it! I swear this vile Merval would do nothing, either for me or my friends. You must answer for the gentleman; who perhaps, who certainly is, an honest man; I must answer for you to Fourgeot, and Fourgeot must answer for me to. Merval ...-In the mean while the maid servant came in, demanding, if,lie
he chose to be at. home to M. Fourgeot; -Le Brun, to the servant: no, there; is no person at home.. . M. le Ohevalier, I will not, absolutely I will not.-The Chevalier embraces, and , caresses: him.: my dear le Bruri my dear friend . I drew near; joining my entreaties to those of .the Chevalier; M, le;Bruni!,; my dear sir! . .-Le Brun, allowed hi- selfto be persuaded. - -he servant, lho smiled at' this . nmumemry,. retires, and in a twinkling, shows up .a little .lame fellow dressed in black, awiti;ia cane -in .his hand; he stuttered iin .his conversation, his countenance: was lean and shrivelled; his eye piercing-,; The Chevalier turns to him and says s: Cqme, Mr. Matthew Fourgeot, we have not a nmomedt to lose, conduct us. without delay ... Fourgedt, Withoutt seemingi to pay any-attention, unties a small shammy purse. The Chevaliei to Foiurgeot;,G 2 by
by no means, that belongs to us... I drew near, I pulled out a crown which I- passed to the Chevalier, who gives it -to' the servant, at the- same time, chucking -her under the chin. In the mean while, le Brun said to Fourgeot: I forbid it, do not:condu&t these gen. tineei: tthiher. -Foirgeot. M. le Brun, wherefore ?L-He is a knave, a iank knave.-iknow vrey well.that Mr. MPiv.:i:. but there is inerctyfor every sin , nd besides I know no person but -himn-ho has money at the moment.-,:tBruin! Mr. Fourgeot, db as you plese-; Gentlemen, I wash my hands of it-Fourgeot to le Brun: M. le Brunt w-iPfot you come with us ?-Le Brun , 4 ! K6 'iith you ! God preserve me .! he is°an infamous fellow, whom I never wilrsee again while I live.-Fourgeot; -but without you we can do nothing.--,Che.
Chevalier; it is true. Come, my dear le Brun, it will be doing me a favour, it will be obliging a generous man .who is in difficulty; you will not refuse me; you will ... Le Brun; I go to Merval's! I! I go !-Chevalier,; yes, you .will go for my sake ..-,By the dint of solicitation, le Brun was preivailed on, and le Brun, thetlChe- valier, Matthew de Fourgeot, and I set out; the Chevalier, by the way, taking le Brun' in a friendly manner by the hand, arid saying to nme, He is the best man in the world, a most obliging'mhin, the best acquaintance ...-Le Brun; -I believe that .M. le Chevalier could inak: me: coin- money.. -At length --we'ative at Merval's.--. -n".'tz' ::-* ; --M / .:.a - a, 3 ., JAMKiEó'S
L. .,JA BME S. Matthew de Fourgeot...,M A s T E R. Well; What do you intend to say ?,J A M ES. Matthew de Fourgeot. . .I mean to say that M. le Chevalier de Saint- Ouin knew these people by name and surname, and that there was a kind of scoundrel understanding among all this crew.,M A S T E . You may be right ... It is impossi- ble to find a more pleasant, more; ivil, more genteel,-more polite, mnrei:-hu- mane, more compassionate, more disin- terested man than Mr. Merval. Myage of,3 majority
majority and my solvency being prov- ed, Mr. Merval assumed a mingled air of affection and concern, and told us, in a tone of regret, he was extremely vexed that no later than this morning he had been obliged to assist one of his friends who was in a situation of the most ur- gent necessity, and that he was quite aground. Then addressing himself to me, he added: sir, do not distress your- self because you did not come sooner. I should have been sorry to have refused you,but I must have done it, for friendship with me takes precedence of every thing *,..-We were all much surprised; the Chevalier, le Brun, and even Fourgeot, fell down at Merval's knees, whilst Mer- val said to them: Gentlemen, you all know nie, I love to oblige, and I endea- vour not to spoil the services which I do by performing them in consequence,G 4 of
of solicitation; but, upon the honour of a man, there ate not four louis in the house ...,As for me, I st6od in the midst of these people like a criminal who had heard his sentence. I said to the Chevalier; Chevalier, let us go, since these gentle- men can do nothing . . The Chevalier, pulling me aside, replied, You do hot recolle& it is the eve of her entertain- ment. I have given her notice, re- member, and she expects a display of gallantry on your part. You know her; it is not that she is selfish; but she is like every body else, she does not relish being disappointed in her expecations. She is now, perhaps, boasting to her father and mother, her aunts and her friends ; and, after. all, to have nothing to shew them would 'be truly mortify-,ing.
ing ... He then turned to Merval, and became more pressing thai ever.,Merval, after they had got him to draw his purse, says, I amn the greatest fool in the world, I cannot see 'people in difficulty. Well, I think there is an idea which strikes me-Chevalier.: What idea ?- -Why not take some goods ?-Chevalier: Have you any ?- No but I am acquainted with a wo- man who will furniish you with some; an excellent womtah, an honest woman. '-Le Brun; aye, but she will furnish us with- a parcel of rags, for which we must pay their weight in gold, and Which will bring us nothing ihnreturn.-.- Merval: :no, indeed ; very fine .things, gold- and silver trinkets, silk -stuffs: of all kinds, pearls,,jewels; there will be very little loss iipon such effects.- Sie,2 is
is a good creature and contented with a small profit provided she has sureties; these are goods which bring her a very 'igh price. 'You may, at least, look at them, the sighti will cost you nothing .. .--I represented to Merval and to the Chevalier; that i was n-ot in the way of merchandizing, and that, though this arrangement was not disagreeable to -me, my situation would not permit me -to avail myself of the advantages to be derived from it. The obliging le Brun and Matthew Fourgeot said both at once; let not this be any impediment, we will dispo;e of them for you, it is only the business of half a day .. The business at Merval's house was adjourned till the afternoon, .and Merval, tapping me upon the shoulder, said in a soft and penetrating tone: Sir, I am delighted in having it in my power to oblige you,,but
but take my advice and make. ew suec loans, they always end in ruins It wil be a wonder if ever you fall into the hands of such honest persons as Messrs. le Brun and Matthew PFurgeot'. . Le Brun and Fourgeot Matthew, or Matthew Foiurgeot, made a bow, thanked him, and said that he was very good:; that they had always endeavoured,- in' the little commerce which they had with the world, to ad agreeably to the dic- tates of their conscience, and that upon this account they had no claim to praise.-Merval: I beg your pardon, gentlemen, for who is there now thet has any conscience.? Ask M. le Cheva- lier de St. Ouin who must know some- thing of these matters . . . We left Merval's, who asked at the top of th{ stair case if he might depend upon us, to give notice to his female acquaintance.,We
We replied that-he might, and went at four to dine at a neighbouting ta- trn: till the hour of meeting arrived.,It was Matthew Fourgeot who- or- dered the dinner, and he ordered a good one. While we are at the de- sert, two young wenches came to our table with their cymbals; le Brun made them sit down. We. made them drink, talk, and play. While my three guests were amusing tliemselves- in tmbling about one of them, her compa- ,nion, who was sitting beside me, said -in a low tone of voice: Sir, you are in very bad company, there-is not one of these people whose: name .is not in the red bbok.. -,*-The register of p6ice. -. -' - ~'We
:AX )'HIS MASTERt. 93 \,re le-ft the i:tavern at the, hour:ap- pointed, arid repaired to Merval's.:lI forgot to tell -yotu ththiat :is' dinner emptied both n'my purse and the Che- valier's;, and that by the way le :Brun told the Chevalier, wvho :informed rme that Matthew Fourgeot demanded tea lotis,-.for lhis commission ;-that it.-as thel iest.iwe could give hin; that if lie was satisfied with us we should get- tihe goods at the lowest price, and that we might easily make this sum- upon - th sale. - - . ':,.We- axrived at Merval's, where hii merchant -had gone tefore -Ms with her goods. Mademoiselle Bridoie (this wa. her name) loaded us'with .itei.s! and honours, and shewed u-:s some stuffs, linnen, lace, rings, diamonds, and gold boxes. We took a part of,every
everything. LB Brun, Matthew So'ir- geot, and the Chevalier, put the value upon the different articles, and Merval held the pen. The total amounted to nineteen thousand, seven hundred, and seventy-five livresi-for which I was go- ingto give my note, when Mademoiselle Bridoie said to me,; making a courtesy at the same tiiie (for she never addres- sed any person without thaking her ho- nours): Sir, you. propose to. pay your notes when they become due?-Cer- tainly, I answered.-In this case, replied she, it is matter of indifference to you whether you give your notes or bills of exchange.-At the word bills of ex- change I grew pale. The Chevalier perceiving it said to Mademoiselle Bridoie; bills of exchange, Mademoi- selle! but these bills circulate and there is no saying into what hands they may,fall.
fall.-You are mistaken, M. le Chevalier, said she, I am not so ignorant ofthe respeEt we pwe to persons of your rank; .i And then ia courtesy'. .."-t ek&ep t-hese papers in my'pbcket book'aid: never produce, tiem, except at: tlie.time of payment, Hold, see : ... arnothe: courtesy .. Then taking' ier pocket books ibutiof her pocket she 'read a number of''iinames : f persons of all ranks and '"cinditi6ns. The Chevalier came up 'to re, :and said t Bills of exchange ! this is devilish se- rious ! Resolve upon what you mean to do. This Womah appears. 'td me. to be honest; and before the period of pay- tent, you or I will be in cash. -,':; . JAMES. ; And you. signed bills of exchange?,MAST E R. i :: I did.,JAM'BS.
J A t E S. It is usual for fathers when their liil- dren set out for the capital, to give them a short srmon.. :Do not fre- quent bad comparly render oursesve agreeable to your super;ors by a p¢nc tul perfQrman.ce of your dut; p)resrye your religion; avoid dissolute . woqen and shtrpers i but, abope all, rnever sign bills of exchanrge,M A S T E t. 4s you may suppose I was not bettr than my neighbours, the firs tthin. that I forgot was myfather's !esso., I was provided with goods to sell, but we were in want of money. The Chevalier took some- pairs of very fine 'lace ruf- fles at prime cost, telling me at the .same time: this is one part of your,property
property disposed of without any loss. Matthew Fourgeot took a watch and two gold boxes, the value of which .he was immediately to bring me. Le Brun deposited the rest of the effets in his house. I put in my pocket a very hand- some robe with trimmings; this was one of the flowers of the ouzquet which I meant to present to my mistress. Mat- thew Fourgeot returned, in a twinkling, with sixty louis, he kept ten for himself and I received the other fifty. He told me that he had neither sold the watch nor the two boxes, but that he had put them in pawn.,J A M E S. In pawn ?,M A S T.E R. Yes. -VOL. III. H JAMES,
J AME S. I know where.,MASTER. Where ?,3 A M E S. JAMES, At Miss Courtesy la Bridoie's.,M A STE R. You are right. Along with the trim- mings and the robe, I took also a hand- some ring, with a patch box inlaid with gold. I had fifty louis in my purse, and the Chevalier and I set out in a style of the highest gaiety.,J A M E S. This is all very well. There is only one thing which I am puzzled to ac-,,count
tount for, the disinteresedness of Mas- ter le Brun , did he get no part of the spoil ?,M A S T is I. Come, come, James, you are mistaken, you do not know M. le Brun. I begged to be grateful to him for his good offices; he was angry, and replied that I seemed to take hi.mi for a Matthew Four- geot; that he had - never been a :begar. Ah! my dear leBrun,cried the Chevalier, is still the same; but we should be sorry to be out done in generosity... And saying that, he took from amongst our goods two dozen of handkerclhiefs and a piece of muslin, which he tendered to his acceptance as a present to his wife and daughter. Le Brun3 after inspet- ing the handkerchiefs which were very beautiful and the muslin which was exceedingly fine, and considering that,H 2 they
-they had been offered with so good a grace, as well as the opportunity which he should soon have of recompensing us by the sale of the goods which still re- mained in his hands, suffered himself to be prevailed upon to accept them; we set out and drove full speed in a hackney coach to the house of the lady with .whom I was in love, and for whom ithe robe the trimmihgs and the ring were intended. The present succeeded to a wonder. Every thing was charming; she immediately tried on the robe and the trimmings; the ring seemed as if it had been made for her finger. We supped in an elegant style, as you may well suppose.,JAMES. And you slept there ?,MASTER.
MAS T ER. No.,JAMES. . ' The Chevalier then did ?,M ASTE R. I believe so.,JAMES. From the scale of expence on which you set out, your fifty loujs would not last long. . : --,MAS T Elt - . .'No. In about eight days we repaired to le Brun's, to see whatthe rest of the goods had brought. .,. . _ JAMES . ' itle or nothing. Le Brun'wouldap- pear to be sorry, assed& to -rail against,H 3 Merval
Merval and Miss Courtesy; call them scurvy, infamous knaves; swear that he never would again have any thing .to do with them-and, perhaps, gave you seven or eight hundred livres.,Mr A T t R. A little more; eight hundred and seventy.,J AM E S. So that if I can, calculate a little, the eight hundred and seventy livres that you received from le Brun, the fifty louis that you got from Merval or Fourgeot,.the robe with the trimmings, and the ring valued at fifty louis more, was all which you had in return for nineteen thousand, seven hundred and seventy-five livres worth of goods. The devil - this was fine work! Merval,was
AND HIS MASTER. 103 was right, one cannot every day find such worthy people to deal with.,M A S T E R. You forgot the ruffles, taken by the Chevalier at prime cost.,JAMES. Becausethe Chevalier never spoke to you of them.,MASTER. I grant it. And the two gold boxes, and the watch put in pawn by Matthew, you have said nothing about,,JAM S. Because I know not what to say about them.,I 4 MASTIR,
MA S T ER. In the mean time the period arrived at which the bills of exchange became due.,JAMES. And neither you nor the Chevalier had funds to pay them;,M A S T E R. I was oblige to skulk. My relations were informed :of it, one f my uncles came to-Paris. Hepresented a memo- rial to the police. against.all the cheats. This memorial was'transmitted to one of the commissioners, who happened to be the sworn proteclor of Merval. He gave for answer, that as the business cime uender the reguilar course .of jus- tice the police could do notiTing. s'he,person
person who advanced the money upon the two boxes, commenced a suit against Matthew. I interfered in the process. The expences of justice were so enor- mous, that after the sale of the watch and the boxes, there were still wanting from five to six hundred livres to pay the deficiency of costs ....,You will not believe this, reader: Nor will you give me credit for the follow- ing fa6t. A maker of lemonade died some time ago in my neighbourhood and left two poor orphans of a tender age. The commissary went to the house of the deceased and put a seal upon his property. The seal was broken, an inventory taken, and a sale held; the sale produced from :eight to nine hun- dred livres. Of these nine hunidred livres, after ;the cxpences'ofjustite were,defrayed,
defrayed, there remained four sous for the orphans; thus they received two sous each, and were both conducted to the hospital.--,BT A S T E R. This was horrible.,J A M3 E S. And yet the grievance still continues,,MASTER. In the mean time my father died. I paid the bills of exchange and came forth from my retreat, where, for the ho- nour of the Chevalier and my mistress I will confess they kept me very faith- ful company.,JAMB S. And you were still as much attached as ever to the Chevalier and your mis-,tress;
tress; your mistress holding the sugar plumbs higher from you than ever.,M ASTER, And what could be their motive, James ?,JAME.S. Their motive ? Why, that you being .master of your person and possessor of a handsome fortune, they wished to render you a compleat fool, by making you a husband,,M AS T ER. UTpon' my word, I believe that this was their project, but it did not succeed.,JA ME S. You are either very fortunate, or they must have been very inexpert in their management.,MASTeR.
3- A.S T E R. Faith, I think you are not so hoarse as you was. You seem to speak pretty fluently.,JAME S. You may think so, but it is not the case.,A S T E R. You cannot then resume the history ofyour amours?,J-A M E S. No.,MASTEl. M A S TE B. And your opinion is that I should continue the history of mine ?,JAM E S. My opinion is that we should pause a little and elevate the flask.,MASTER.
M A S T E R. What! Have you filled your flask, notwithstanding your sore throat ?,J A M E S. Yes, but by all the devils, i, iswitth watefr-gruel; this is the reason..why I have no ideas, I am a mere brute, and, while there is nothing in the flask blit water-gruel, I shall continue so.,MASTER. What are you about ?,J A M ES. I am pouring out the water-gruel; for I am afraid it will bring some misfortune upon us.,2 niMASTER.
M A ST ER. You are certainly mad.,J A M ES. Mad or wise, there's not a drop re- maining in the flask.,While James was emptying the flask upon the ground, his Master looks at his watch, opens his snuff-box, and pre- pares for continuing the history of his amours. And I, reader, am tempted to shut his mouth, by shewing him, at a distance, either an old soldier, with a re- markable stoop, advancing on horseback at a quick pace, or a young country wo- man with a small straw hat and red petti- coats, making her way on foot or upon an ass. And why might not the old soldier be James's Captain, or his Cap-,3 tain's
tain's comrade ?-But he is dead.-Do you believe it? ..... And pray why might not the young countrywoman be, Mistress Susan, or the shrewd Hos. tess of the Stag, or mother Jean, or even Denise her daughter? A romance writer, would not fail to make it one or other of them, but I donot like romances, except it be those of Richardson. I am writing history; whether this history be interesting or uninteresting, is the least of my care. My plan was to adhere to truth, and I have executed it. There- fore I shall not make BrotherJ ohn re- turn from Lisbon:. that fat prior, who comes to us in a phaeton by the side of a handsome young woman, shall not be the Abbe Hudson.-But the Abbe Hudson is dead ?-Do you believe it ? did you assist at his funeral obsequies ?-No. -Did you see him laid in the earth,-No.
-No.-He is dead or alive then as you please. I might stop this phaeton, and make the. friar and his companion give rise to a series of events which would disappoint you of hearing both James's amours and those of his Master; but I despise such resources, I see that it only requires a little imagination and some command of language to frame a ro- mance. Let us adhere to truth and till James recovers from his sore throat let us permit his Master to speak.,MASTER. One morning the Chevalier appeared to be very low spirited; it was the day afterwe hadmade a little excursion in the country; the Chevalier, his mistress, or mine, or both, her father, mother, aunts, cousins, and myself. He asked if I had been guilty of any indiscretion which,had
had betrayed my passion to her relations. He informed me that her father and mother, alarmed at my assiduities, had questioned their daughter; saying, if I had honourable views, nothing was more simple than to avow them; that they would do themselves the honour of re- ceiving me on these conditions, but if I did not freely explain myself within a fortnight, they entreated me to drop my visits, which were be- come remarkable, had been subject of observation, and might injure the girl by depriving her of advantageous offers which might be made her, were it not for the apprehension of a refusal.,JAME S. Well, Master, can James smell their tricks, or not?,VOL. III.. I MASTER.
M A S T ER. The Chevalier added: in fifteen days! the term is very short. You are either in love or you are not; in fifteen days! what do you propose to do?-I replied, without any hesi- tation, to the Chevalier, that I would withdraw.-Withdraw! you are not in love then ?-I am in love; but I have relations, a name, an estate, -and some pretensions; and I never can resolve to bury all these advantages in the arms of a cit's pert little daughter.-And shall I let them know this ?-If you please. But, Chevalier, the sudden and scrupulous delicacy of these people surprises me. They have allowed their daughter to accept my entertainments, and they have left me tete-a-ite with her twenty times. Besides, she frequents balls, as- semblies, and all spe&acles of fashiona-,ble
ble resort; she jaunts in country and in town with the first person who has a good equipage to offer. They sleep soundly, when concerts or routs are given at her lodgings. You frequent the house as much as you please; and, between ourselves, when you are ad- mitted into a-family they need not be very fastidious in receiving others. Their daughter is notorious. I will not believe, I will not deny all that is said of her; but you will agree that these pa- rents ought to have bethought them- selves soonerof becoming jealous of the honour of their daughter. Must I speak out fairly ? They have taken me for a downright ninny, whom they flattered themselves with leading by the nose to the' feet of the. parson of the parish. They, however, are mistaken. I think Mademoiselle Agatha charming. 'She has' turned my head, and I believe it,1 2 appears
appears pretty clear, from the enormous expence which she has led me to incur. I do not refuse to continue; but, again I insist that it must be with the certainty of finding her in future a little less se- vere. I do not propose to waste eter- nally at her feet my time, fortune, and a fondness which elsewhere I could em- ploy to better advantage. You will re- peat these last words to Mademoiselle Agatha, and all the preceding part of what I have said to her parents. Our connetion must either cease, or I must be admitted upon a new footing, and Mademoiselle Agatha must treat me something better than she has hitherto done. When you introduced me into her family, confess, Chevalier, that you taught me to hope for condescensions which I have not experienced. Cheva. lier, you have a little imposed upon me.,3 -On
-On my faith, says the Chevalier, I am indeed the first who was deceived. Who the devil would have imagined that with the gaudy alr, the gay and easy temper of this giddy, young girl, she would prove a little dragon of virtue ?,, JA ME S. How, the devil! Sir, this is very strong. You have been a man of cou- rage then once in your life ?,MAS T ER.. A.h, such days as those sometimes oc- cur, The adventures of the usurers, my retreat at SaintJohn de. Labran from the search of Miss Bridoie, and more than all, .the. rigour of Mademoiselle Agatha, hung upon my mind. I was a little tired with being bamboozled.,I 3 JAMBS.
JAMES. - And after this courageous discourse addressed to your deaifriend, the Che-. valier St. Ouin, what did you do ?,MASTE R. I kept my word, and: withdrew my visits. -,JAME S. - Bravo! bravo ! tio caro maestro-!,M A T E R. A fortnight passed without my hear- ing any thing of them, except- by means of the Chevalier,- who faithfiully appri- sed me of the effeits my absence had produced in the family and who encou- raged me to remain firm,': He, would say to me: They begin to be surprised,,they
they look, they speak, and they question each other upon the subje& of disgust which you may have received. The little girl assumes dignity; she says with an affected indifference, through which it is easy to see that she is piqued: We never see that gentleman now, it seenm as if he meant no longer to pay us a visit; with all my heart, that's his concern... And then she gives her head a toss, begins -a singing, goes to the window, returns, but with her eyes red; every body perceives that she has been crying.-Crying !-Then she sits down, takes her work, affects to be busy, but can do nothing. We talk, she is si- lent; we try to divert her, she becomes ill humoured. We propose to play; to walk; to go to the theatre; she accepts the invitation, and when every thing is ready, she prefers something else, witll,-i 4 which
which again the next moment she is displeased ... Oh! do not you see that she is troubled! I will tell you no more.-But, Chevalier, you believe then that if I should again make my appear- ance ....- I believe you would be a fool. You must persist, you must exert courage. If you return, without being recalled, you are ruined. You must teach these low people life.-But if they should not-recall me ?-They will recall you.-Should they greatly protract the period of my recall ?-You will be re- called very soon. Zounds! A man like you is not easily replaced. If you return of yourself they will frown, they will make you pay dearly for the quar rel; they will impose upon you any law they prescribe you will be obliged to-submit; you will be forced to bend. Do you wish to be master or slave, and,to
,to be the worst treated of slaves?'Chuse. To deal candidly with you, your con- du6t has been a little careless, and it was impossible to infer from it that you were smitten, but what is done cannot be re- called, and we must not fail to improve it if it can at all afford any advantage.-- She cried !-Aye, well she cried. It is better however that she should cry than you.-But if they should not recall me ? -You will be recalled,I tell you. When I pay them a visit I speak no more of you than if you did not exist. They wind round me, and I allow them to go on; at last they ask if I have seen you, I aiswer carelessly, sometimes yes, sometimes no; then they talk of something else but they quickly recur to your absence. The firstword comes from the father,the mother, the aunt, or from Agatha, and they say: After all the attentions we,have
have paid him! the interest we took in his last affair! the marks of friendship shewnliim by my niece! The politeness with which 1 treated him 1 So many pro- sessions of attachment that we have re- ceived from him! After all this can you trust men! ... After this open your door to those who solicit your acquaintance ! ... reckon upon friends !-AndAgatha? --Consternation prevails in the family, that I assure you.-And Agatha ?-Aga- tha takes me aside, and says: Chevalier, can you conceive the meaning of your friend's conduc ? You have so often as- sured me that I was beloved; you, doubtless, believed, and why should you not have believed it ? I seriously believ- ed it, I.... And then she stops short, her voice faulters, her eyes moisten with tears .... Ha! do not you see that you do the same! I will tell you no more, I,am
am determined. I see what you wish but it cannot be, it absolutely cannot. Since you have committed the folly of withdrawing without rhyme or reason ;I do not wish you to double it by going to throw yourself at their mercy. We must improve this incident to advance your affair with Mademoiselle Agatha, and she must see that she does not hold you so fast as to preclude the danger of losing you, unless she employs better means to retain you. After what you have done, to condescend again to kiss her handl But now lay your hand upon your heart; we are friends, and you may, without indiscretion, explain yourself with me; really have you never obtained any thing ?-No-You deny, you affect de. licacy.-I might do so, perhaps, had I reason, but-I protest I have not the hap- " piness to lie.-That is inconceivable, for,in
in truth you do not watlt address. What! Have you never found the least moment of weaka:ess?--No.-It must have come, however, and you have not observed it, and it has passed unimpro- ved. I am afraid you have been a little simple, it is a fault to which persons virtuous, delicate and tender, like you, are subje&t.-But you, Chevalier, said 1, what do you there ?-Nothing.-You never entertained any pretensions ?- Pardon me, if you please; they even lasted a pretty long time, but you came, you saw, and conquered.. I perceived that you engrossed every look, that I seldom enjoyed a glance, and I consi- dered the point as decided. We have remained good friends; sometimes Iam the confident of your little thoughts, sometimes my advice is followed, and, for want of better, I have accepted the,subal-
subaltern part to which you have re- duced me.,J A M ES. Sir, there are two things you must observe. One is that I have never been able to pursue my history without being interrupted by some devil or other, while your's proceeds in a conti- nued progress. Mark the course of life; one runs through the brambles without being torn, in vain another ex- amines ever step he takes, he finds briers in thG smoothest way, and arrives at the end of his journey flayed alive.,M A S T ER. . And have you forgot your -old theme, the grand register, and what is decreed on high?,JAMEs
JAME S. The other point is, that I persist in the idea that your Chevalier Saint Ouin is a great knave, and that, after having shared your money with the usurers, le Brun, Merval, Matthew de Fourgeot, or Fourgeot de Matthew, and la Bridoie, he wishes to saddle you with his mis- tress, very honestly and honourably to be sure; that is by the assistance of the notary and the parson, in order to share with you the favours of your wife ..... Oh! oh! my throat! ....,MAST ER. Do you know that you have now done a thing very common and very impertinent?,JAM S. Of such things I am very capable..,; 2s MASTER.
M AS T E'R. You complain of being interrupted, and you interrupt others.,JAM E 3. It is the effet of the bad example you have given me. A mother wishes to coquet and desires her daughter to be reserved. A father wishes to be a spendthrift, and his son to be economi- cal; a master wishes. ..,M A S T E R. To interrupt his servant, interrupt him as much as he pleases, and not to be interrupted himself.,Reader, are you not afraid of seeing renewed here the scene which happen- ed at. the inn, when one cried: You,shall
shall go down stairs, and the other, I will not go down stairs. I may, if I pleases make you hear the exclamations of: I will interrupt; You shall not interrupt, Certain it is that with a ver.y little pro- vocation to James or his Master the quarrel is fairly begun, and once begun who knows how it will end? But the truth is that James modestly answered his Master: Sir, 1. do not interrupt you, I only chat with you as you have given me permissionm,M ASTER. Well, I will wave that, but this is not all.,J A 3I E S. What other impropriety may I have. committed ?,I A S T E R. You go on anticipating the relater) and you deprive him of the pleasure-,which
which he promised himself from your surprise, and having, by a very unsea- sonable ostentation of sagacity, guessed what he had to tell youhe has no other resource but to be silent, an alternative which I now embrace.,JAM B S. Ah! my Master!,M A S T E R. A plague on your men of wit I,JAME S. With all my heart; but you will not , be so cruel as....,M A STER. Acknowledge, at least, that you would deserve it.,VOL. III. K JAMES.
...JAMES.,J A MI E S. I do; but after all this, you will pull out your watch to see whato'clock it is ou will take your pinch of snuff; your spleen will cease, and you will continue your history.,M A S T E R. .This fellow here does whatever he pleases with me .. Some days after this conversation with the Chevalier, he again made his appearance at my lodgings,, with an air of triumph. Well, my friend, said he, another time will you trust my prognostications? I have often told you that we were strongest; and look here is a letter from the tit; yes, a letter from herself.; This letter was very kind, mingled -with some reproaches, com-,plaints,
plaints, 'et- cter.a; and again I Was rein- stalled in the faniily:-- ',Reader,'. .you -helrei throw down the book; -what is, the ,iatter ? Ah I sus- pest thecau syou wish to see this letter. Madame Riccoboni would not have fail- ed to present. you 'with it. And that wihich Madame de:. la Pormmeraye idic- tated to the two devotees' lam sure you have :regretted. . Althoughi it was far more difficult than that -of-Agatha;. and though I do not presume infinitely upon my talents, Ibelieve I could have ac- quitted- myselfi pretty well of the task; but it would not have been original. It would have have been like those sub- lime harangues of Titus Livius, in his Roman History, or Cardinal Bentivoglio, in his Wars of Slanders. They are read with pleasure, but'they banish the illu-,K 2 sion.
sion. An historian who supplies the chara&ers with speeches which they never uttered, may likewise iascribe to them adcions which they never perform- ed. I entreat you therefore to dispense with these two letters and to resume the book.,M AS T B R. They asked me why I had vanished, I told them whatever occurred first, they weresatisfied with my excuse, and every thing resumed its accustomed course.,JAM ES. That is to say you continued your ex- pence, and your love affair never ad- vanced a step the farther.,MA STER. The Chevalier asked me how- matters proceeded, and he had the air of being out of temper at their situation.,JAMES.
JAME S. And perhaps he was really out of temper.,MASTER. And why so ?,JAME S. Why? Because he .....,MASTE R. Well, finish what you were going to say.,JAME S. I will take good care of that; we must allow the narrator ....,M A S T ER. I am happy to see you profit by my lessons .. One day the Chevalier pro-,K 3 posed
posed an excursion by, ourselves. We went to spend the day in the country. We set out early. We'dined at an inn, and staid supper; the wine was excel- lent, we drank plentifully, talking of government, religion, and 'gallantry. Never had the'Chevalier testified for me so much confidence and friendship. He recounted all' the adventures of his life with incredible frankness, con- cealing neither. the good nor the bad. He drank, he embraced me, he wept with tenderness. I drank, I embraced him, I shed tears in my turn. There was only a single ation in his past con- du&t with which he could reproach him- self, and the remorse of which he would carry with him to his grave.-Come, Chevalier, said I, unburthen your'mind to a friend, it will afford you ease. What is the matter? What pec-,cadillo
cadillo is this of which your7 delicacy exaggerates the importance ?-No, no, exclaimed the Chevalier, leaning :his head upon his hands,' and:'concealing his face with shame, it is an enormity, an unpardonable enormity. Could you have believed it? I, the Chevalier de Saint-Ouin, have once deceived ...:. -. deceived,. yes, deceived his :friend!- And how?-?.-Alas, 'we both of us fre- quented the same house; like you and me. There was in the family a young lady, like Mademoiselle Agatha;' he was in love with her, and I possessed her affections. He ruined himself in expences to gain her, while I enjoyed her favours. I never had the courage to make the confession to him, but if we should again meet I will tell him all. This dreadful secret, wliich I bear in the recesses of my heart, weighs me,K 4 down.
down. It is a burden of which I must absolutely be delivered.-Chevalier, you will at right.-You advise me to do so? --Assuredly I do.-And how do you imagine my friend must receive the confession ?-If he is your friend; if he is just, he will find your excuse in him. self; he will be affected by your can- dour and your repentance, he will throw his arms round your neck, he will do-what I, myself, should do in his situation.-You believe so?-I.do, --And this is the manner in which you twould treat him ?-I have no doubt of it;..-At this instant the Chevalier rose, advanced to me with tears in his eyes, his arms spread, and said: My friend, then embrace me.-What, Chec talier, said I, it is you ? It is I ? it is that devil Agatha ?-Yes, my friend, I again liberate you from your word, you have,it
it in your power to treat me as. you please. If you think as I do, that my offence admits of no excuse, refuse me your pardon, rise, quit me, never again behold me but with contempt, and abandon me to my grief and to my shame. Ah! my friend, did you know all the empire which that little profli- gate has usurped over my heart ! I was born virtuous; judge then how much I have suffered from the performance of the unworthy part to which I have been degraded. How often have I turned my eyes from her to fix them upon you, groaning for her treachery and my own! It is most wonderful that you never perceived it . . All this time I remained as unmoveable as a statue 1 but when I had heard the whole speech of the Chevalier, I exclaimed, Ah ! base! base Chevalier! you, you my,friend a
friend ?-Yes, I was your friend, and still I am so, since, to extricate you from the chains of this creature, I dis- pose of a secret which is more hers than mine.- What 'completes my regret is that you never have obtained any fa- vour which- could compensate for what you have done-to gain possession of her. (Here James began to laugh and whistle).,But there is truth in the wine of Colle .... Reader, you do not know what you say. From an anxiety to dis- playyour wit, you only shew your imbe- cility. `There is so little truth in the wine, that, on the contrary, there is falsehood in the wine. I have said a rude thing to you; I am sorry for it, and I ask your pardon.,MASTER.
MASTER. My resentment subsidedby degrees. I embraced the Chevalier, he sat down again on his chair, his elbows leaning upon the table, his hands covering his eyes. He durst not look at me.,J AME S, He was so afflited, and you had the goodness to console him ? .... (hre JAmles whistled again).,MASTER. The conduct which appeared to'me the best; was to turn the affair into jest. At every gay observation I made, the Chevalier,' confounded, said to me; There is not another man in the world like you. You are perfectly singular. You are infinitely superior to me. I,3 doubt
doubt whether I should have possessed the generosity or the force of mind to pardon you such an injury, and you treat it as a subje& of pleasantry. This is without example. My friend, what can I ever do to repair my crime ? ... Ah ! no, no, this can admit of no repa- ration. Never, never, shall I forget ei- ther my crime or your indulgence, they are two traits deeply engraved upon my heart. I will recall the one to excite a detestation of myself, the other to inspire an admiration of you, and to redouble the attachment to you with which I am penetrated.--Come, Chevalier, you do not consider the mat- ter rightly, you exaggerate both your own condu6t and mine. Let us drink your health. Mine then, Chevalier, since you will not hear of your own . . . By degrees the Chevalier recovered his,spirits. N>
spirits. He recounted to me all the de- tails of his treachery, loading himself with the most odious epithets. He tore in-pieces the daughter, the mother, the father, the aunts and the whole family, whom he represented as a miscreant crew, unworthy of me, but very worthy of him; these were his own words;:,- JAMES. 6. Look you now, this is the very reason why I advise women never to intrigue with men who drink to excess. I des- pise this Chevalier'of yours, no less for his indiscretion in love than for his perfidy in friendship. What the devil ! He has nothing more to do then ..... to be an honest man and speak to you at first.... But hold, sir, I must persist, he is a pitiful rascal, a downright begs garly rascal. I know not how this ad-,2 venture
venture is to end.' I am afraid, least in thus undeceiving you with regard to the past, he is planning some new treachery, Take me, take yourself with all conve- nient speed out of this inn, and the company of this fellow ....,MASTER, to the Chevalier. After what you have told me, I ex- pet you will never see them again.-! see them again! .... But what is most affliating is to renounce them without taking vengeance. They shall have betrayed, mocked, affronted, plundered a man of honour; they shall have abused. the passion and the weakness of another man of honour, for such I still venture to consider myself, in order to engage him in a scene of horrors; they shall have exposed two friends to the chance of becoming mortal enemies, and per-,haps,9
haps of cutting each others throats; for, in truth, my friend, acknowledge that if you had,.discovered my. base :condu&; you arelbrave, it might have excited in your breast suh!. a feeling of resentment . ..-No, it should not have been car- ried to that extremity. And why should it have gone so far?--Whly?-For a fault which no person can answer for himself that he shall not commit?. Is she my wife ? Though she were? Is she my daughter ? No, she is a little strumpet; and do you believe that for a little strum. .... Come, my friend,. let us quit this subjec. Agatha is young, lively, fair, fat, plump, the firmest flesh, has she not? And the softest skin ? The possession of her must have been delici- ous, and I suppose you were too happy in her arms to think much of your friends.-It is certain, that if the charms,of
of the person and the temptation of pleasure could extenuate the fault, no man in the world were less culpable than me.-Alh! there, Chevalier, I draw back, I retract my indulgence, and wish to impose a condition upon the oblivion of your treachery.-Speak, my friend, command, say the word, shall I throw myself headlong out of the window, hang, drown myself, plunge this knife into my bosom ?.. And, saying this, the Chevalier seized a knife, which lay upon the table, untied his collar, opened his shirt, and, his eyes glaringwildly, placed the point of the knife at the bottom of theleft collar bone, seeming only to wait my command to dispatch himself in the manner of antiquity.-That is out of the question, Chevalier, lay down that ugly knife.-I will not quit it; it is what I deserve, give the signal.-Lay down,that
that ugly. knife, I say, I do not value the expiation at so high a price, I do not... All this time the point of the knife was suspended upon the left collar bone. I seized his hand, I tore from him the knife which I threw away, thent taking his glass and filling a bumper, I said: Let us first take a glass, and then you shall know what terrible condition I annex to your pardon. Agatha then is very liquorish, eh! very voluptuous? -Ah! my friend, do you not know it as well as I do !-But stop, we must have a bottle of Champagne, and then you shall give an account of one of your nights. Charming traitor, your absolution fol- lows the conclusion of that account. Come, begin, what! do not you under- stand me ?-I do understand you.- Does my sentence appear to you too se- vere ?-No.-You are pensive.-Iam.-,VOL. III. L What
What did I ask of you ?-The des- cription of one of my nights with Agatha !-Just so .... Meanwhile the Chevalier, after measuring me with his eye from head to foot, said to himself: He is of the same size, nearly the same age,and, if there should be a little differ- ence, in the-dark, her imagination being prepossessed with the idea that it is me, she will entertain no suspicion .... .- But, Chevalier, of what are you think- ing? your glass remains full and you do not begin!-I am thinking, my friend; I have thought of it, it is all decided; embrace me, we shall be revenged, we shall. It is a piece of villainy on my part; if it is unworthy of me, it is not unworthy to be practised against that little devil. You ask me for the account of one of my nights ?-Yes; is it to de- mand too much ?-But if instead of the,account
account I should procure you the night ?-That were better still.--(Jomes falls a whistling). Without more ado the Chevalier pulls two' keys out of his pocket, the one small, the other large, saying, the small one is the key of the street door, the large one is that of the antichamber of Agatha; there they are; they are both at your service. Iwill tell you my mode of proceeding for about six months, to which you will accom. modate yours. Her windows are in front as you know. I walk about in the street till I see them lighted. A flower pot, placed on the outside, is the signal agreed upon; then I approach the outer door; I open itand enter; I shut itandgo up stairs as softly as I can. I turn by the little passage upon the right, where I find a small wax taper, by the light es which I undress myself at my ease.,L 2 Agatha
Agatha leaves the door of her room half open, I pass and repair to her bed. Do you comprehend this ?-Very well! -As there are people sleep near us we remain silent.-And then I suppose you have something better to do than to talk.-In case of accident I can leap out of bed and shut myself up in the dressing room, this however was never necessary. Our ordinary pratrice is to separate about four o'clock in the morning. When pleasure or repose induces us to prolong the period, we rise together. She goes down stairs, I dress myself, I read, or repose, waiting till the time ar- rives when I may appear. I go down stairs, and embrace her as though I had just come in.-And are you expected to night ?-I am expected every night. -And will you resign me your place ? -With all my heart. That you will,prefer
prefer the night to the description, I have no doubt, but what I should wish, is, that.. -Go on, there are few things which I do not feel sufficient courage to attempt to oblige you.-And this is that you should remain in her arms till day. I will come and surprise you.-Oh, no! Cheval ier, that will be too bad.--Too bad ? Oh, no, not so bad as you may imagine. In the first place I will undress myself in the wardrobe.-Come, come, Chevalier, the devil is in you. Besides this is im- possible. If you give me the keys they cannot be returned to procure you admittance.-Ah! my friend, how dull you are!-Not in this case, methinks. -And why cannot we enter both toge- ther? You may go to Agatha, whilst I remain in the wardrobe till you make the signal agreed on.-Upon my faith, this is so pleasant, so whimsical,,L 3 that
that I am almost induced to consent. But, Chevalier, all things well consi- dered, I should like better to reserve this piece of humour for one of the following nights.-Ah! I understand. Your plan is to avenge yourself more than once.-Ay, with your consent ? -I agree most willingly.,JAME S. Your Chevalier confounds all my conjeaures. I imagined...,M A S T E R. You imagined ?,JA M E S. No, sir, you may continue.,MASTER.
M A S T E R. We drank, we uttered a hundred extravagances, both with regard to the event of the approaching night, the following ones, and that when Agatha should find herself placed between the Chevalier and me. The Chevalier had resumed the most captivating gaiety; and the subje& of our conversation was now no longer melancholy. He prescribed to me precepts for my conduEt during the night, which were not all equally easy to follow. But, after a long train of nights well employed, I was always to support the honour of the Chevalier; then followed endless details upon the talents, the perfetions, and the ex- cellencies of Agatha. With incredible,L4 art
art the Chevalier added the intoxication of passion to that of wine. The mo- ment of the enterprise or of vengeance seemed to us to arrive very slowly. We, however, rose from table. The Chevalier paid the reckoning for the first time. We mounted our carriage: we were drunk: our coachman and servants were still more so than we.,Reader, may not I here, if I please, throw the coachman, the horses, the carriage, masters and servants, all toge- ther into a quagmire ? If you are afraid of the quagmire, who can hinder me from carrying them safe and sound to town,- where I may entangle their car- riage with another, which I may fill with a party of drunken young men ? Offensive expressions may be employ- ed, a quarrel ensue, swords drawn, and,a brawl
a brawl managed with all its proper ac- companiments ? If you dislike brawls, may I not substitute to these young gentlemen, Mademoiselle Agatha and one of her aunts ? But nothing of all this really happened. The Chevalier and James's Master arrived at Paris. The latter dressed himself in the Che- valier's clothes. It is midnight; they are now under Agatha's windows; the light is extinguished; the flower-pot appears. They take another turn along the street, the Chevalier inculcating his lesson upon his friend. They approach the door, the Chevalier opens it, in- troduces James's Master, keeps the key of the street door, gives him the key of the passage, again closes the outer door, departs, and after this little detail related very laconically, James's Master continued.,The
The place was familiar to me. I mount upon tiptoe, I open the door of the passage, I shut it again. I enter the wardrobe, where I find the little wax taper, I undress myself; the door of the room was half open; I pass on, proceed to the alcove bed where Agatha was awake. I open the curtains, and immediately I feel two naked arms thrown round my neck, and drawing me forwards; I follow; I get into bed, am loaded with caresses, which I re- turn. Conceive me then the happiest of mankind. Again I renew my hap- piness, when...,James's Master perceived that James was asleep, or at least pretended to be so. You sleep, said he, you sleep, rascal, at the most interesting moment of my history ! ... And it was in this very,3 place
place that James expedted to be ob- served by his Master.-Will you a- wake ?-I don't think Ishall.-Why - Because if I awake, my sore throat may awake also, and I think it better for both to repose . . .Saying this, James let his head incline-forwards.-You are going to break your neck.-No doubt, if it is decreed on high. Are you not in the arms of Mademoiselle Agatha ?- Yes.-Don't you find yourself very well ?-Very well.-Remain where you are.-I must remain there; you are pleased to say so.-At least till I am acquainted with the history of Des- gland's plaister.,M A S T ER. You take your revenge, traitor.,JAMIS
J A MIES. And suppose I did, my Master, after having cut the thread of my amours by a thousand questions, by as many whimsies, without the smallest mur- mur on my part, rnight. n.ot I intreat you to interrupt yours; to acquaint me with the history of the plaister of good Desglands, to whom I have so many obligations, who rescued me out of the- surgeon's. house, at the moment when, destitute of money, I no longer knew of any resource to which I could apply, and in whose family I formed acquaintance with Denise; Denise,with- out whom I should not have had a word to say in the whole course of our travels ? My Master, my dear Mas- ter, the history of Desgland's plaister:,you
you may be as concise as you please; meanwhile the drowsiness which posses- ses me, and by which I am overpower- ed, will be dissipated, and you may reckon upon my whole attention.,M A s T E R (Shruggin,,g up his shoulders). In the neighbourhood of Desglands, there lived a charming widow who possessed many qualities in common with a celebrated courtesan of the last ages. Virtuous by reason, licentious by constitution ; grieving in the m;rn- ing for the follies of 'the preceding night, s!e passed her whole life in the alternate progress from pleasure to re- morse, and from remorse to pleasure; while neither the habit of pleasure could extinguish remorse, nor the'seel-,aj2 ings
ings of remorse extinguish the taste sot pleasure. I knew her in her last mo- ments. She would then say, that at last she was about to escape from her two grand enemies. Her husband, in- dulgent to the only defect with which he could reproach her, pitied her while she lived, and lamented her long after her death. He pretended that it would have been equally ridiculous to prevent his wife from loving as to prevent her from drinikng. He pardoned her the multitude of her conquests, on account of the delicate choice with which her favours were conferred. She ne- ver accepted- the homage of a fool or a knave; her favours were always the reward of talents or of probity. To say of a man,that he had been her lover, was to affirm, that he was a man of merit. As she was sensible of her own,in-
inconstancy, she never pledged herself to be faithful. I never in my life, would she say, made but one false oath, and that was the first.,Whether it was, that her lovers lost the sentiments they had conceived for her; whether it was that she lost the feeling with which she had been in- spired, they ever remained her friends. Never was there a more striking ex- ample of the difference between probi- ty and morals. It was impossible for you to say she had morals, yet you would acknowledge that it was impos- sible to find a more virtuous creature. Her priest rarely saw her at the foot of the altar, but he always found her purse open for the poor. She would pleasantly say of religion and law, that they were a pair of crutches which it,would
would not do to take from those who had weak limbs. The wives who dread- ed her acquaintance for their husbands, desired it for their children.,JAMES (after having mnuttered between his teeth,,1 shall be even withyou for this cursed portrait). You have been doatingly in love with this same woman ?,M A S T E R. I certainly should have become so if Desglands had not got the start of me. Desglands fell in love with her.,J A M ES. Pray, sir, is the history of his plaister and the history of his amours so closely,con-
Conneted that they cannot be sepa- rated ?,M AST ER. They may be separated. The plais- ter is an incident-the history is the recital of every thing that passed while they entertained a mutual passion for each other,,JAM ES And did there a great many incidents occur ?,MAST ER Many,,JAM E S. In that case, if you give each of them the same space as the portrait of the heroine, we shan't have done before the day of Pentecost ; and it is all over with your amours and mine.,VOL. III. M MASTEI
MAST E R. If so, James, why did you carry me out of my course ? . . . Have you seen, at the house of Desglands, a little child ? :,J AM E S. Mischievous, obstinate, insolent, and sickly? Yes, I have seen it.,M A S T E R. That is the natural child of Des- glands and the beautiful widow.,J A M E S. ' That child will give him abundance of vexation. He is an Qnly child, a good reason for'his being a worthless'rogue; he knows he will be rich, and that's ano- ther reason for his being nothing but a worthless rogue.,MASTER.
AsA STE R . ,., - And as he is si1kly, he is taught. not thing; he is-:never constrainedi' never contradided upon any occasion ;-,athird good reason for his being i nothing but a worthless rogue. .,- 'J ' . !,, -. -.. J A, 'S. -i . One night the little Wretch began crying most inhlumanly. -;, The- whole family was in alarm. They -ranS to him. *He wished his papa to rise.'--Yor papa is asleep, said they.-- No matter;; he must rise. i desire it--He is sick.- No matter; he must :rise-: I-:desire:it, desire d e.ir e t. desire it.. :Desglands was awakened, and throwing his night-gown over his shoulders, arrived, saying,Vell, my little dear, here I am whatdo you want?-I want tthlem::all here-,M 2 Who ?
--Who ?-Every body in the castle.- They were brought; masters, servants, strangrs,-domestics, Jean, Denise, my- selfuwithn-y sore knee, :al except an impotent:hbusekeeper,to.whom a retreat had -ieengranted in-a cottage -near a quarter of a league from the castle. He desired them to go and seek her also.- But, said Desglands, my child, it is midnight.--I don't care for that, I wsh it.-TrYou,. - towh,. lives far off.- rl wish. f i,-I.inpslt on it.-That she is old,: and cannot-- walk.-She shall come. ,-Thehousekeeper ws at last sent for and broughtm for she could as soon have eatentheiroad as have walked. When .we, vrekaU assembl.ed,, he wished to GAiand be dressed, which was accord- ingiy.-done;,; and-he made us all -pass .through the grand saloon, where he placed himself -in--the middle, in his,·..~ .-.papa's'
papa's great arm chair. Every thing was complied with. He Okkus all by the hand, and wished us all to dance. This was likewise agreed to, and, we all set a dancinglike mad folks. But the rest is incredible..,M A S T ER. l; - I hope you will excuse me the rest ?,J A M E!S. No, no, sir, you shall.hear the rest.- He imagines that:he is-to give me, with impunity, a portrait of the' mother, four yards long....,MAS T E R, I spoil you, James.,jA M E S. .So'much the worse for'you.,M 3 MASTRR.
: *- ; M- A T t R. " he long and 'tedioius'portrait of'the widow sticks in your ostomhach, but, be- lieve me, you have well repaid me for that enaui by the long'and'tedi6us ac- count of the caprices of the child.,-: - ..:....: : . ...,J A M ES. If you are of tht: opinion resume the history of the father-; but no moreo;br- traits, my -Master; ' ihat portraits'lilt theverydevil. - ', . ' -;;,M A S T E R. And why do you hate portraits ?,·.. r-. ' r· '1 r ; - / - JAM ES. Because they. have. so little resem- blance, that if, by chance, we meet,with
with the originals, we are unable to re- cognize them.; Relate me fads, render to me, with fidelity, conversations, nd I shall soon know with what kind f man I have to do. From a word, a ges- ture, I have sometimes gathered more than from the babbling of a whole town.,- *;r- *--as Air ST-B T E 't One day,'Desglands ...,JAMES. When you are absent, I sometimes go into your library, I talike up a bobok,!and it is usually a book of history ....,M A S T E R. Oneda, esglands.. .-is,. . 4 JAMES.
JAMES. I read all the .portraits with my. thumb.,MASTER. One day, Desglands....,JAME S. Pardon, my Master, the machine was wound up and it must needs have run quite out.,M A STER, Is it now run out ?,'i JAMES, It is,,MASTER. One day Desglands invited the beau. tiful widow, and some gentlemen of the,neigh-
neighbourhood- to dinner. The. reign of'Desglahds was .upon the decline, and among his)gests thereiwas:one to whom ,her iri.constahcy.obegah .to! 'lean., At .tableiD csglarits and hisiitval. st next to ea¢h other,, and' opposite the beautiful widowl-De.sglandsdisplayed all his- wit toan:imate thec.,oaversation, lie addres- sed the widowx ij the, most gallants: train, but he:r, iIr0ldwas- onepied,>with other thopghbts, she did not attend to. what he said a4nd-kept ker eyes- fixed ,upon his,.rival. ,Desgl ds bhada fresh: egg;in his hand, ;.a onvulsive -emotion of jealousy seizing.. hi:s, he clenghed his fists, and forting the contents.of the egg-oO,,tof the shell, he spread it copiously over the face of his eighbour.. he latIter,,raised his hand. in the attitude ,to strike. ; Des- glands seizes:hi ist; i s.tops it,,and whis- pers in his ear; sir,: Ihold it as recei-,ved..
ved .. a profound silence ensued, the beauti ful widow was seized witha sudtde illness. The repast. was gloomy and sho it. lWhen they rose ;from table'she sent for DesglaMds and his:;rival into a separate apartment. Every thing that a- 'oman could do with .i&cncy to'de- roncile them, shtepra6tisedi sihe entre&t- ed, she wept, she swooned, and: in, good earnest too. She pressId Desgiands' hands, she turned her ey-e, streanming with tears, upon the other. T6'the lat- ter she said: And, ou loVme,! ... to the former: And you hare loved ile! .. to both: And you wish to: ruin me, to render me the talk, the subjet ;of the hatred ard contempt of the whole province! Whichever shall deprive kLs adversary of life, I will see him no more, he can neither be my friend nor my lover, I vow against him a hatred,that
that shall end only with my life... Then she again fell into a swoon, and, as she fainted, she said: Cruel, that you are, draw your swords and plunge them into my bosom; if, expiring, I can see you embrace, I shall die without regret! . . Desglands and his rival 'e- mained motionless or only adrinis-' tered their assistance; arid some tears stole from their eyes.- They were now obliged to separate. They condu&ed the beautiful widow back to her house more dead than alive.,J A I E S. Heyday, sir, what need had I of the portrait which you gave me of this wo- man? Should I not now have known every thing you told me?,MASTE..
M AS T E R. The, next morning Desglands paid a visit to his charming inconstant where. he found his rival. Judge the astonish- ment of both when they saw, upon Desglands' right cheek, a large round black patch ? What is the meaning of that, said the .widow ?-It is npthing, said Desglands.-A pimple, said his rival.-It will go off, said Desglands ,....-.After a moment's conversation, Desglands took his leave,;and, as he went away, he made a signal to his rival, which was perfetly well understood. The latter went down stairs instantly, into the street, he taking the one side, whilst Desglands took the other. They met behind the gardens of the beautiful widow, they fought, and the rival of Desglands remained stretched,upon
upon the spot, severely, though not norn tally wounded. While he was carried home Desglandsreturnedito the house of the widow,he sat down, and again talked of the accident that had happened the preceding evening. She demanded the meaning of that enormous and ridicu- lous,patch which covered his cheek. He arose, and looking in the mirror, said, in truth, I dothink it a little too large . . Begging the lady's scissars, he took off the plaister, pared it all round a breadth or two and replaced it, saying to the widow: what do you think of me now !-Only a breadth or two less ridi- culous than before, replied she-Well, that is something, at least !,Desglands' rival recovered. A se cond duel took place, in which Des- glands was again vitorious, and so five,3 or
or six times-successively, and after every combat, Desglands. continued :to- pare off a little :piee. of; bI- patchb and to replace . the .remainder.: upon his, cheek. , -,JAMES.E -- What was the end of this adventure? When I v ivwas carried to the' castle of Desglands, I -think that he no longer wore the large black plaister.,MA A S T E R. No.- Thie end of this adventure was that of the beautiful widow. The long anxiety which it occasioned her com- pleted the ruin of her weak and preca- carious state of health.,JAM E S. And Desgands ?,MASTER.
: One .day pwea i ere ajakin g,awalk togetf her ie reieived a.-letter, which, h opered nd saidj4,;Hee.was a brave man, but I cannat be afflied. at his-death .. At that instant he tore from his cheek the black plaister which frequent pa- rings had now reduced to the size of an ordinary patch. Such is tlie "sfory of Desglands.-Is James now satisfied, and may I hope thiat he' will listen to the narrat-ve of -my amo6ius ir 'resihme ihe hiitory"fhissoJn' - -o -,J A M E S.. Neither the one nor the other.,- ' - M A-S$-- BE R .. . .. ' Andd what is the reason? .,.lJAMES,
'J AM t S. Because it is hot and I am weary; this place is delightful, we- ay enjoy the shade of these trees, and we may repose on the cool bank of this streatn.,Mi A s T Eit. I consent, but yotr sore throat .. .,AMES. Proceeds from heat, and physicians say that contraries are cured by con- traries.,it A S T E R. That holds true' in morals 's well asphysics. I have remarked one cir- cumstance singular enough which is that there are few maxims in morals$ of which they do not make an aphorism,in
in. redicine, and :recipteally :few me- dical aphorisms,' of -wli-ch they. do not make a maxim in morals.,.. , . J A M E S' And very properly too. They dismount, and stretch them- selves upon the grass. James said to his Master: Sir, will you watch or sleep ? If yeu watch I will sleep, if you sleep I will watch.--,Sle ep, seep, said his Master.-I may then reckon upon your watching? Else, this time, perhaps, we may lose two horses.,The Master pulled out his watch and his snuff box. James composed him- self to sleep; but at almost every instant he awoke in surprise flapping his hands,,VOL. III. N his
his Master exclaiming; what the-devil is the matter with you ?,J A M E S. I am infested with the gnats and flies; I would give a good deal to know the use of these troublesome inse&s.,MASTER. And because you do not know, you think they are good for nothing,? Na- ture has made nothing that is useless or. superfluous.,J AM BSE I believe so; for since a thing is, it must needs be.,M ASTER. When you are too full of blood, or when it is bad, what do you do ? You,apply
apply to a surgeon, who takes from you two or three cups full. Well, these very gnats, of which you complain, are a host of little winged surgeons that come with their little lancets to. sting you and to draw your blood drop by drop.,J A M'E S;. " ' " r' Yes, but quite atirandom, without knowing whether I have. too much or too little. Bring here a person in a consumption, and you will see whether those little winged-J:sutgeohsi ixfil-tnot sting him. They. mind themselves, .and every thing in nature regards itself, and nothing but itself. If they 'injure others, they care not, provjdi ethey derive advantage .froon' ,t themselves. .... Then he flapped his 'ands agail in the air, and said: the Devil take these little winged surgeons!,N 2 MASTER.
MASTER M. A S T E BR yDb ou know the fable of Garo* ?,JAMES. Yes.,11MASTER. And what is your opinion of it ? .... '- J AM E S.,I think it bad.,M A S T E R. hat is easily said.,J AM ES. And easily proved. If instead of aco &the oak had produced pumpkins, vouild this ass, Garo, have fallen asleep under an oak? And if he had not fallen,* See the Fables of la Fontaine,,asleep
asleep under an oak, what would it have mattered, to the safety of his nose, whe- ther it had rained pumpkins or acorns? Such reading is fit only for children.,MASTER. A philosopher of your name, thinks differently.,J A M E S. Every one has his own opinion, and John James is not James.,MASTER. And so much the worse for James.,JAME S. Who knows that, before we reach-the last word of the last line of the page we occupy in the grand register ?,...,N 3 MASTER.
. s .,MASTER. Of what are you thinking ?,JAME S, I am thinking, that while you spoke and I answered, you spoke .to me with- out any previous determination of the will, and that I answered you without any previous determination of my will.,M A S T E R. What then ?,' JAME S. What then? We are two mere ma- chines that live and think.,. MASTER. But, at present, what does your will point to ?,JAMES.
JAME S. Upon my faith it is just as I said be- fore. In the two machines there is pply an additional spring in play.,M A 'S T E R. And what may this spring be?,3 JA M E S. The devil take me if I know how it can play without a cause. My captain would say: Let acause be given and an effe&' is produced; from a feeble cause follows a feeble effect; from a momen- tary cause arises a momentary effe&; from an intermittent cause an inter- mittent effect; from a thwarted cause a diminished effect; and fronm a ..cause that ceases to operate, no effect at all.,N 4 MASTER.
MA'S T 2 i. But it appears to mie 'tat HIfeel with- in myself, that 1 amfree, as I feel that I think.,3 A M E ,S,. My captain: would, say: Yes, at pre- sent, when you will nothing; but can you will so as to throw yourself headlong from your horse ?,MASTER. Very well, then I will throw myself headlong,,. - : - J A.M E -S. Chearfully, and without repugnance ? without effort, as when you have a mind to dismount at the door of an inn ?,MASTER.
M A S'T ER, Not quite so; but of what conse- quence: is that, provided I throw myself headlong and prove that I am free ?,JAM E S. My' captain would say: What! do not you see that without my contradic- tion it never would have come into your head to break your neck? It is' then who take you'by the "foot and'throw you from your saddle. If your fall prove any thing, it is not that you 'are free, but that you are mad. My cap- tain would say farther, that the enjoy- ment of a liberty which could be exer- cised without a motive, would be the true charater of a maniac.,84ASTERV-\
M.A S T E R.- -That is too much for. me; but in spite of your captain and you, ,1 will believe that I will whe -I will.. - i 'A:,J A M.E S. But if you are, and always have been, the master ofyour own. will; why do not you, at present, wvi to :pye an ugly wo-- man, and why did you not cease to love ,gatha as oftenas your pride prompted. you? My Master, we pass three-fourths of our lives in willing what we never, perform.,M3 A.S T E R, -That is true.-,' J E S. And in doing what we never will.,MASTER.
M A S T E, R. And will you demonstrate this to me ?,JAME S. If you consent to hear.,MASTER, I consent,,J AME S,- That shall be done; but let us speak of something else ....,After this idle stuff, and other con. versation of the same importance, they were silent, and James lifted up his enormous hat, which served as an um- brella against the rain and a parasol in warm weather, a kerchief in all seasons, agd the gloomy san&uary in which one,of
of the best heads that ever existed was wont to consult destiny upon great oc- casions; When the borders of this hat were cocked up,his visage seemed placed nearly in the middle of his body, when they were slouched scarcely could he see ten paces before him, a circumstance that had given, him the habit of poking his nose up in the air, and then you might say of his hat: Os illi sublime de- dit cwlunzique tueri jussit; et ereios ad sidera tollere. vultus.,James then cocking up the borders of his enormous hat,' and casting his eyes around. perceived a labourer, who in vain whipped one of the horses that was yoked to his plough. This horse, young and strong, had lain down in the ridge, and the laboure, -to no purpose, shook him by the bridle, coaxed, caressed,,threatened,
threatened, swore and beat; the ani- mal remained immoveable, and obsti- nately refused: to rise, -';,James¢ after musing awhile upon this scene, observed to his Master, whose at- ,ten.to.n it had,,also .attrated: Do you see, sir, what is goig on there ?,MAS TE R. And what else would you have to be going on more than: see"?,J. A.M E S. Do you guess nothing ?,M A S T E R. No. And pray, what do you guess, eh?,8 JAM1S.
J A M E S.' .AMES. . .. I guess that this foolish, proud, slug- gish animal is an inhabitant of the town, who become haughty in conseL -quence of his first situation as a riding horse, despises the plough, and, to say all-in- one word, that it is your horse, the symbol of your humble ser- vant James, and so many other lazy rogues like him, who have left the coun- try, to come and wear livery in town, and who would rather beg bread in the streets, or die-of hunger, than return to agriculture, the most useful and the most honourable of all employments.,The Master fell a laughing; and James,' addressing himself to the la- .bourer, who was' not within hearing, said; Poor devil! goad him, goad,him
hitii as much as you 'please ; his hlabits are 'nbw' forrierd, and yoti'awil'i wear ou!t more tlhan'&fie whip before yoiu ean inspire that rascal with a' little real: dig: nity and some taste for labour .' .The Master continued. to laugh/. James, half iil anger, -:hlf;'in 'pity, -arose;-aid advanced to the' labourer'r-scately had he taken two hundred steps, when, returning back to'his Master, he cried out, Sir, make haste, 'make- haste, it is yOituihorse -- i '' ' . .,- . . . i:It was so ini fa&. No sooner had the: animal recognized James and hii Masteir than he 'got up arid shoo6 hiis3h.mane, neighed, reared and:kindly applied,. h'is: -.muzzle ,to [that; of . his comrade:. Meanl hile..James, indignant, muttered., between his teeth, :h01. you lazy, good for not.hing.sluggard, wh.t,;,-:: . 2 hinders
hinders me from banging you soundly with my boots-? .. His Master, on the contrary, kissed him, stroaked his-hand along his side, clapped him on .the crupper. with the other, and, almost weeping with joying, exclaimed, My horse, .my. popr .hqrse:! .I have then at last recovered.pu ! y .,The labourer understood nothing of all.this. I see, gentlemen, said he, that this horse has belonged to you,.'but he came into my possession not the less -honestly: on that account; I. bought him at the last fair. If you will- take him back for two-thirds of. what he cost me, -you-will do, mer a particular service; for I can makemnothihg of him. Whenever we take him out of the stable we have the devil and all to do, and when he is to be yoked, it is worse. When he,comes
comes to the field, he lies down; and he would rather be beaten to death,k t . ' ,' i . , * '" ', , . *` .' ", ' ' s.. than give a single pull, or suser a sack on hIs .acK.d. Gentemen, will you be. sso ciharitable as to nid me of this cursed,animAl I is handsome, but he is gooTrfor nothin but to prance under a gentleman, and that does not suit me ... An exchange was proposed between this and either of the other two that would best answer his purpose; he consented, the bargain was made and settled, and our two travellers slowly retured tl the place where. they had,:.i/l I S .... ' / ;;i , J -:* *- ... .. .- rested, from whence they saw with satisfaction the horse tle labourer had taken accommodate himself without re- 'liait: to iis {i: sit..tion . :./i ;; .;. . .. :- . . : . ni;f !', .i ..i . -,,,* J ; . L. ; '1,1' , l"- ;WWell ! now, sir ? VOL. IIl. O MASTER.
- A S T'ER. 'Very well; indeed; nothing is more certain thaniihat you are inspired; whe- ther it is by Gd, or by the devil, I do not know.: Aht JJamies,' my.dear friend, I f' . . -e a u. m c r- - ;-,ear much you are possessed by the devi - - . - r-- -. : . - JA M-E'S. - . - . .. ,' _ . 5:._.M..; A '$'..- E ..........- ........**,*.,o . .... · [, - · .. And:whyrthe devil?>,- ; :M kSkTE R. · Because you perform prodigie; while your dotriniet is yery suspicious.,JA. lJ E S. .,.,.. - --* , .- L Aind w-hat .connedhion is, there be-i tween the dotrine a man professes and the prodigies wkiSkfhe performs s ,iia2Ak , .';to. -0,ti"
M A S T E R. I see you have never read Doim a Taste' -;_ ,.,J A M E S. And this Dom lsa Taste, whom I ne- ver have read, what says he ,,M A sT E it. He: says, that God and the devil equally'work miracles; ; : - ..... " J : AlM'ES. -'' " And how*are you to disginguish,-the miracles of God -from the miracles'of the devil; '? :,M A S T E R By the dofrine. 'If th-e dodrine be good, the mircltes are:from God.; if it,* A famous Benedidin Monk of the present century who, in hi T'eotogicdl Letters, supported the dp&tine that de6ils;eCuld' perform good mi- racles and operate wonderful cures as well as the divinity.,.a IS
is bad, the miracles proceed from the devil.,(Here Jaes fell a wkistling.),J A M E S. And who is to tell me, poor ignorant wretch that I am, whether the doQrine o the worker of the miracles be good or bad ? Come, let us mount our cat- tle. Of what consequence is it to you wiheher yor lrse has. been recovered by Gd or by Beelzebub > Will he ride the better or the worse for thig ?,MASTER. NQo. Yet [ane if you wre. pos sessxd . . .,J A M&S.- What remedywould yo apply?,IAisEtB .
M A S T. IR. The remedy in expectation of your being exorcised, would be, . would be to allow you ro. other beverage but holy water.,JAMES. I, sir, reduced to water! James re- ducedi to holy water !-I would rather, sir, a thousand legions of devils should remain in my body than drink a drop, holy or not holy.-What! 'have you never yet perceived that I: was subject to the hydrophobi....,Hydrophobia !-What, did James say hydrophobia ?.. No, reader, no; I confess thatthe word is not his. But with this severity of criticism I,defy you jto, read a scene of comedy or tragedy, a singlc scene,, however well executed, without,o 3 str-
surprising the author's words in the mouth of his character. James said: What, 'sir, have you never perceived that the sight of water makes me mad ? , .....Very well, then in adopting a different phrase from his, I have been less faithful, but more concise.,They again mounted their horses, and James said to his Master, You had arrived at that period of your amours, when, after being twice happy, you were, perhaps, preparing to enjoy the same felicity a third time,,MASTER. When suddenly the passage doorflew -open. The- room was instantly filled with a crowd of people, who walked about tumultuously. I perceived light, and heard the voices of men and women,speaking
speaking confusiedlj: The curtains' were forcibly thrown open, and'I discolvered the' fAttiEr thee 'mother; 'the aunti,'ithe cousins; miale and femal,' anid a corn- missary, who: gravely addresed themn: Ge'ntlemen aid ladies, 'o- hiset the oifence is flagrant' the geniemarn is a man'.of h6houri; there is only one way of repairin the 'isihi{i': and the gen- iemran -will prefer emBiaciig 'it ihimself rather -than be cnsirained to itiy'the law... At these:worids, 'he 'was inter- rupted by' the father a'nd'motir, who luade&dme witl reproa ce's; bj the aunts and the' female cousis,' "who diree against' Agathai epitliets the least 'cere- momous, who,' mieadwhie,i had wrap- ped herself up in th bed clothes. I was stipified,' and knew no-t what to say. Te' commissaiy, addressifig himh'self to me, said ironically ; Sir, you re very,o 4 com-
comfortable; but you must neverthe- less think proper to rise and dress yourself... which I accordingly did, but in my own clothes, which had been substituted for those of the Chevalier. A table was placed, and the copris- sary set about drawing up a state qs the proceedings. Meanvhile the mpoher assetcd to storm so much, that she wva held by four persons, to prevent he. from beating her daughter; and the father said to her, Softly, my dear, sofy; for indeed if you were to beat yQur daughter, you would not mend the matter; every thbig wyill be settled for tbe best... The other personages w.e.le dispersed upon chairs, in she erent attitudes of grief, indignation apd r.e sentment. The father, scoldi tzis wife continually sid to ler, See. the 5onsequences of not .^yl:C1g o9:er n,con-.
condu& of your daughter... The mo- ther replied: with an air so good and so virtuous, wrio could have believed it of this gentleman ? ... The rest kept si- lence.,The account of the circumstta.pcs. being drawvn up, it was read to me, and, as it co.ntained nothing but the truth, Isubscribed to it, and:wept down stairs with the commissary, who. very obli- gingly asked me to step into a carriage that was at the door, from, whlence I WyaS. cn duóted ,with. a- numer.ous re- tiue. ti, tle. prison.i of Fort-1'E.eque.,J^ M L' S. To For]t-'Ev:iquet! to prison !,MASTER. * ·' * * ' .
S ! ' !TE. i.; . 'M A'S:T A d', ~ " . S.-i" To prisoi' A-nd theni what !arib' minable iprocess 'ensued F Thiei 'lked of nothing less than my espousing -Mi- demoiselle Agatha. The parents would listen to iino cmpromise.1 : In the morn- ing the Chev lteri visited tie;'ini imyrrei- treat. He was acquaiited';with: every thing that had happehed, tad todk-gfat pains to tell-me the most minute trifles, saying, that: Agatha -was in- despai i: her parents -i ere enr:raedi :he had undergone; the ;most- c-uel' 1Ieproaches upo ' -the ;treacheroS . i. 'icquaimta~be whom he had introduced to their fa- mPily; it was he whoid was the first cause of their misfortune, pd tHe .dis-,. '. !f:;5, %7 ~. ' .-o1 '.L.' il.w i- ! ,"'.' . L' honour of their daughter the situa- tion of the poor people inspired his pity; he had asked leave to speak to Agatha'in,private,
private, and with the utmost diffi- culty obtained permission;' Agatha had lilked ' tb' 'ave 'plucked out Mhi's -eyes aidd had called hii'm the' m'ost :odious inaiues'! he had' expeted all 'this; he had allowed her'fury to subside, after which he had-endeavoured to bring her to something reasonable'. -.'But theigirl said one thing;' to which, adde'd thi Chevalier, I knew no answer': :My fa- ther and mother have surprised me with your friend; must I tell them, that, when in bed with him; I thotght I 'ias in bed with you . . -He': ia swered ; But, seriously, do: yiou im a gine that my friend can marry-you'?,; . :No, said s:he, it is you, ba'e, disho- nourable wretch, who oughtto 'be 'con- demirned to that alternative.-But, said I to tlihe.Chevalier, 'it is entirely in your power to extricate ime from this,em-
¢cirerncept. - owso ,?How? w h 'y- dcelrijg the mntter as it really is.- I t-raataeld A~gatxa that I wqul4; d so, 9'd he; bu.t I canot do auch a thig. It is doubtfiil whether this method wqUld Ib of a4vaantge; pnd it i wery CFtaia that it wu4ld cover us with - fai·y. i'desit it. yrour fiult.-My flt ,L.-es, yOqpn. faqlt, fsr if yOi hl4,vape.oveda of t tricck that ,I proposed, Agath would have been surprised bo- t.ween two men, and: the whole affair wou4 h.ve; eaded in a jet.., How.- vc'r.. s. thi .s S not been' the.way, w. must. extricate qurselves from the scrape as -ell a we can.--Bt, Che- ali.er, can you expaia to me a, little ici.dent . t is, how my clothes came tp be rstoed,. and yours. replaed in the w.rdroe ? Upon my. sul, I have thou.ht of it to no purpose;,it
it is a mystery which confounds r:e; this renders me a little suspiious of Agatha; it-has occurred to me, that she, has discovered tlhe irmporture, 'and that. ' some crniaivaned had' subsiste& between her and her parents-.--Perhap they saw you come up- stsirts; sertahii it is,, that hardly were you- undtesked;. when they sent me. bagk my :cldthii and demanded yours replied-tli Chevaw liet.--Time will clear up thiis riysteryi said I ....,As-.the- Chevalier; and; I' were- gfiae viag, coinasoing: aeussing; veviiihg, and asksing ieack:: 'tlwr pa~don, the cotti; misisaty enwrd, The~,hevaiier- tcneI pale, ad' abtmptlyoei siydd^ i Thisa domw,nissi-wva ak oiti jasi i oshtrh d are sWln-ó~ ik t^he dcd ation..-'and happenimtg tot tead sver a"itriat homet tlie account of the proceedings which,he
he had drawn upD he recolleced that he had studied along with a young man of my name; it had struck him, that I itight, perhaps, be the relation, or even the son of his old college acquaintance and the sa&C was true. His first ques- tion was, Who was the person who hlad made his escape when he entered ?- He did not make his escape; he is gone out: it is my intimate friend, the Che- valier de Saint-Ouin.--Your friend You have, indeed, got there a pretty friend ! Do you know, sir, that it was he himself who came and gave me no- tice ? He was accompanied by the father and another relation.-He !- He himself.-Are you very sure of that point ?-Perfectly sure; but what name did you give him ?-The Chevalier de St. Ouin.-Oh! the Chevalier de St, Ouin; just so. And do you know,what
what your friend, your intimate friend, the Chevalier de St. Ouin, is ? A sharper I a man notorious by a hun- dred knavish tricks! The police only allow such men to go at large, on ac- count of the intelligence they some- times give. They are rogues, and also informers upon rogues; and it would seep ,that they are more useful so,, the mischiefs they prevent or reveal, than hurtful byi tliat. which they perform ..,. I told the commissary my melancholy adventure, as. it had really happened. He did not view it in a very favourable light; for every circumstance which tended to acquit me, could neither be alledged nor proved in a court of jus- tice. 'e, nevertheless, undertook to call before .him the.father and mother, to stop thie daughter's mouth, to give,3 ,, the - r.
the magistrate proper informationi, aid to negle& nothing which could sered for my justification; at the same time apprising me, that if these p6eopIe were v:ell advised, authority c6oild d6 very little in the busines.--,But, Mr. Commihsary, sard f, s'hal f be compelled to- arry ?--:- arr: ! tfi'a wtould be too hard, arid thlefore' I ein-' terrai-t liste appreheisbnd of that, 4qi6oi he, yet some compensation must be given;- and in this case it xiill be consid6erable.. But, Jamies, i-'tii' you have something to say to'iie.,- AMJiA. Yes, I Wished to fell you, thia you ,tere miore'iufoitihuatet tnan.iI io paid, and ydt riever was in be'd witi. tihegr. As 't' *hat follows, f'btievet I siiould",* a have
have heard your history quite through, if Agatha had proved with child.,M A S T E R. Stick by your conjecture, for the commissary told me some time after my confinement that she had come before him and made her declaration of preg- nancy.,J A ME S. So, so, you are father of a child . ..,MASTER. To whom I have discharged every duty.,J A M E S. But whom you never begot.,M A S T E B. Neither the proteetion of the magis- trates nor all the exertions of the com- missary, could prevent this affair from following the regular course of justice;,VOL, III. ' but
but, as the chara&er of the daughter and her parents was so bad, I got off from marrying from this considera- tion. I was condemned to pay a consider- able fine, to pay the lying in expences, and to provide for the maintenance and education of a child produced by the exertions of my friend the Chevalier de St. Ouin, who was his exa& piature in miniature. He was a thumping boy, of whom Mademoiselle Agatha was safely delivered between the seventh and eighth month; he was provided with a good nurse, whom I have paid every month to this moment.,JAM E S. Of what age, sir, may your son be?,!M - S T B- I. He will soon be ten years old. 1 have him all this time in the country, where,a the
theb 'school.-: master of the. place, has taughtiihim .to.read, .write, arid cast .ac. counts., It;is.;not-:farrfroih the! plaie of our, destinatidn-nand, I' avail 'myself of thisJi cincuimtance 'to payi tlHe 'ieople what I owe them, to take away the; boy, and put him to business ....,:Jamesand his Master.slept:bnce :more uppn ,th-ero.a:4;: They were, too-neat iterm, of tlher jqirney to .lltow. James to, resuie--th.e 1 history: of his amours; besides .tli.at.vhis. ,ore 'throat was': far fr.m, .being well; Next, day they; art ri:ed,. i.; ..-. .W.ilere-.-o'Upon my ho- n.ou, I cannot tell.-And what was their bi.Jiniessa tthbs place to which they were gdnig- ?-Any thing you please. Do youii imagine that James and his Master told their business to every body ?--Whatever it was it did not re-,P 2 quire
quire -them -to stay above a fortnight. Whether it terminated well or ill, is a point which I cannot:decide. James's sore throat was removed by two reme- dies of whicr he was not fond, regimen and repose. :,One morning the Master said to his servant: James, bridle and saddle the horses, and fill yourflask, we must go to the place I told :you of..... which was instantly executed. They were now pushing on to the place where, for ten years, the Chevalier de' St. Ouin's child had been'maintained at the. expence of James's.Master, -:At some distance from the lodging they had left, the Master:ad- dressed;-Jamies in the following words: James, what do you say of my amours ?,JAMES.
, . , ,J,,AM E S. . - ' I say that there are strange things de. creed on high. Here is a child begotten, God knows how? Whlo knows the part which this-little,bastard wvill at- in the world? Who .knows whether he is born for the happiness or for.the Ades- tru6tionof an.,empire?,M .A S T E R. I answer for him; he is not born for either. I will make him a good turner or a good watch-maker. He will marry, he will beget children, who, to perpetu- ity, will turn chair backs in this world.,J A M E S. Yes, if this be decreed on high. But what is there to hinder him issuing forth a Cromwell from the shop of a turner?,p3 Did
Did not he, who brought his king to the scaffold, come out of a brewer's shop, and dQ not we say at this day.. ...,M A S T E R. Leave this subjeet. You are now in good health, you are acquainted with my-amours; in conscience you cannot refuse to resume the history of yours.,JAMES. Every thing opposes it. In the first place, the little way we now have to travel; secondly, our having forgot where I was; thirdly, the devil of a pre- sentiment I have, that ... that this his- tory is never to be finished; that the re- cital will produce some mischief, and that no sooner shall I have resumed it than it will be interrupted by some, ca- tatrophe, fortunate or unfortu ate. :-,MASTER
M A S T R R. If it is fortunate, so much the better!,JAME S. Agreed; but I have it here ... that it will be unfortunate.,M A S T E R. Unfortunate! be it; but whether you speak or be silent, will the event fail to happen on that account ?,J A M E S. Who knows that ?,MAS T E R. You came into the world two or three ages too late.,P 4 JAMES.
J A M E S. No, sir, I came into it precisely at the proper time, like every other person.,MASTER. You would have proved a great augur.,J AME S. r do not know exatly what an augur is, nor am I anxious to know.,M A S T E R. It is one of the important chapters in your treatise of divination.,J AMES. Yes, but it is so long since it was written, that I do not recollet a word of it. Hold, sir, there is something that,knows
knows more than all the augurs, sooth- saying geese, and sacred chickens of thel republic, and that is the flask. Let us examine the flask .. ,,James took the flask and consulted it at great length. The Master pulled out his watch and his snuff box, looked what o'clock it was, took a pinch of snuff, and James said; Methinks, at present, that I see destiny less black. Tell me where I was.,MASTE R. In the castle of Desglands, your knee. a little better, and Denise, charged by her mother, to attend you.,J AM E S. Denise was very obedient. The wound on my knee was almost closed, I,had
had even been able to dance in the circle the night we were assembled by the child. Nevertheless, I occasionally suffered incredible pain. It struck the surgeon of the castle, who knew a little more about these matters than his bro- ther of the profession by whom I was first attended, that these pains which so obstinately returned, could only be oc- casioned by some extraneous matter which had continued in the flesh after the ball was extracted. In consequence of this idea he came into my room one morning early; he caused a table to be placed by my bed side, and, when my curtains were drawn, I saw the table co- vered with incision knives, Denise seat- ed by my pillow weeping salt tears; her mother standing with her arms across and very melancholy; the surgeon with- out his coat, the sleeves of his shirt,tucked
tucked up, and-an incision knife in his right hand.,M A S T E R. You terrify me.,J A M E S. I was frightened too. Friend, says the surgeon to me, are you tired of the sufferings you endure ?--.Very much so. -Do you wish to put an end to them and to preserve your limb ?-Certainly. -Put it .out of bed then and allow me to do with it as I please .. --I .present my leg. The surgeon takes the handle of his knife in his teeth, introduces my leg under his left arm, there fixes it fast, resumes his knife, introduces the point at the orifice of my wound, and makes alarge and deep incision. I never moved a feature, but Jane turned,away
away her head, and Denise uttered a shriek and was taken ill ....,Here James paused in his.recital, and again paid his addresses to the flask. These addresses were the more frequent as the distances were short; or, as ma- thematicians say, in the inverse ratio of the distances. He was so accurate. in his measures, that though full when he set out, it was just empty upon his arri- val. Indeed, your land surveyors and commissioners of the roads," might have made an excellent Odometer of it, for at every consultation James made he al- ways found it sufficiently true. On this occasion, it was employed to recover De- nise from her swoon, and to recruit him- self from the pain occasioned by the in- cision which the surgeon had made in,-3 - - his
his knee. Denise recovered, and him- self recruiited, hi': continued.,* .: . x : . S .,-J-A M ES. This endrmouis incision laid open the bottom of 'the wbund, from which the surgeon pulled out. with his pincers, a very small piece 'of cloth of part of my breeches whlich, iemai'ning in, had caus- ed the pain I endured, and prevented the complete healing of the sore. After this operation my situation grew better aridbetter, thanks to the care of Denilse there was no more pain, no more fever i1 regained myappetite, sleep and strength. Denise dressed me withi infinite exac- ness 'and' 'delicacy. It was a pleasure to:see the circumspectiohn and the ad- dress with which she took off my dres- sings, the fear she felt of giving'me'the smallest pain, the nanner in whic-h she,bathed
bathed my wound. I was seated updlr the side of the bed; she had one, knee on the ground, my leg was laid upon her thigh which I sometimes pressed a little. I had one hand over her shoulder,. and I saw her perform her business, with a feeling of tenderness, which I believe she shared. When the dressing was finished I took hold of her hands, and thanked her. I knew not what to say; I did not know how to testify to her my gratitude, she was standing with down- cast eyes and listened to me without say. ing a word. There never passed a single pedlar by-the castle, from whom I did not buy something; sometimesaa hand- kerchief; sometimes a fewgyards of ca- licoe, or muslin; a gold cross; cotton stockings; a ring.; a granate necklace. When my little purchase was made, my embarrassment was to offer5 hers to ac-,cept
cept'the present. First of all I shewed it to her then; if she liked it, I would say, Denise, it is for you that I bought it .... If she accepted my hand trem- bled while I presented it, and hers while she received it. One day, not knowing any longer what to give her, I bought some garters. They were of silk, embroidered with white, red, and blue, with a device. In the morning, before she came, I placed them on the back of a chair at the side of my bed... As soon as Denise perceived them, she said: Oh! what pretty garters !-They are for my sweetheart, replied I.-You have then a sweetheart, Mr. James ?- Assuredly, did I never tell you...... very pretty too.-And you love her well ? . .. Most dearly.-And she loves you equally ?-I do not know that. These garters are for her, and she has,promised
promised me a favour, which I believe will make me mad if she grants it.- And what is that favour ?-It is, that of these two garters, I am to tie on one with my own hands...... -De- nise blushed, mistook the aim of my discourse, believed the garters were in- tended for another; became melan- choly, committed one blunder after ano- ther, looked about for every thing ne- cessary for my dressing, had it under her eyes but could not find it; over- turned the wine she had warmed, ap- proached my bed to dress me, took my kg with a trembling hand, untied my bandages quite wrong, and when thc wound was to be fomented, she had for- got every article that was requisite; she went to seek for them, she dressed me, and, as she did it, I perceived that she cried.-Denise, said I, I think you are,crying,
crying, what is the matter with you ?-- Nothing.-Has any body injured yoii? -Yes.-Who is the villain who has done it?--It '; you.- ?-Yes.-And how has that happened? 1.. Instead of answering me, she turned her eyes to the garters.-What then! said i, is it this that has made you cry ?-Yes.- Hah! Denise,. do .not weepj (it :is .for you that I bought them.-Mr. Jamesj do you really speak true ?-Very trueso true, that there they are .. .i At the' same time I presented them both, but retain- ed one; at that moment a smile gleamed through her tears, .I took her by the arm and led her to the bed, I took one of her feet which I placed upon the side, I lifted her petticoats as far as. the knee, where she held them close, with' both hands; I kissed her leg; I fasten- ed the garter I had retained, and hardly,VOL, 11. was
was it fixed when Jane, her mother, entered.,MASTER. What a provoking visit this !,JA M E S, Perhaps yes, perhaps no. Instead of ob- serving our confusion, she looked:only at the garter which her daughter held in her hand. What a pretty garter, said the; but where is the other ?-On my leg, replied Denise; he told me he had bought them for his sweetheart, and I judged that it was for me. Is it not just, mamma, that since I have put on one I ought to keep the other ?-Ah! Mr. James, Denise is right, one garter is of no use without the other; and you would not take back that she has got!- Why not? said I.-Because Denise,would
Would not like:it, no mnore would I. -But let us .accmnmodate the matter, I will fasten the other in your presence. --No, no, that is impossible.-She must then restore me both.--That cannot be neither.-,,But James and his Master are now at the entrance of the village where they were going to see the child and the foster parents of the Chevalier de Saint Ouin's child. James was silent; his Master said to him: Let us dis- mount, and here make a pause.-Why ? -Because, according to all appearance, you are approaching very near the con- clusion of your amours.-Not quite so. -When a man arrives at the knee, he has not far to go.-Ah Master, said James, Denise had a longer thigh than most.. Let us dismount, however.,a 2 They
They dismount, James first, and pre. sented himself, with agility, at his Mas- ter's boot. No sooner had the Master put his foot upon the stirrup than the straps gave away, which occasioned him to fall backwards, and would certainly have thrown him violently on the ground, if his valet had not received him in his arms.,MASTE ER. The deuce, James, is it thus you at- tend to my safety ? How near was I breaking my ribs and my arms, and cut- ting my head; nay, perhaps being kil- led?,J A M 1 S. Well, and where would have been .the great harm of that ?,MASTER. What do you say, rascal ? Stop, stop, I will teach you to speak...,And
- And here. the'-Master, i-after twisting: his whip twice round his fist,.-fell to. pursuing James,; whilst James turned round the horse-with loud bursts -of laughter. His Master cursed and swore, foamed with rage, wheeled round the horse, pouring out against James a torrent of inveciveg, and this -chace continued till both overrun with pers- piratioh and exhausted with fatigue, stopped one on each side of the horse, James panting and continuing to laugh, his Master panting and darting at him the most furious glances. -They were beginning to recover their breath, when James said to his Mastr : sir, my Mas- ter, will you now agree ?,M A S T E R. Agree to what, dogs knave, ruffian, except:that you are the most wicked of,a 3 servants,
servants, and I the fist unfortunate of masters ?,JAM S. Is it not evidently demonstrated that we a& the greatest part of the time we live without the interposition of our will? There, put your hand on your breast; in all you have said or done for half an hour, was your will any way employed ? Have you not been my puppet, and might you not have conti- nued for a month to be my punchi- nello, had I proposed-it?,M A S T E R. What! it was only play, then ?,J A Mt E S, Nothing more, indeed, sir.
Mk A ST t Add; yu expected the breaking of the straps ?,J A M EBS. ('ertamly, for I had arrangd it.,'M A .S'^ I t ' 'it,, ' . , ![ J So it was the wire which you fixed to my head to guide ne to your fancy?,J A M E $. Admirably guessed !l,- .M A S T E a. And was your impertinent reply pre- meditated ?,JAMES. Yes, premeditated.,a 4 MASTER.
MASTBER. You -are ; dangerous ragamuffiin.,J A ME S. Say rthfer that I am a subtle rca- soner, thanks to my captain, who one day procured himself the same pastime at my expence.,MAST ER. But suppose I had been wounded ?,J A ME S. It was decreed on high, and in my foresight, that this would not happen. - -- M A S T R-ER'.,- .MAST ~ER.; B .. . Come, let us sit down,' we need repose. . ;.,..... .They
They sat down, James saying, plague take the fool !,M A S T E R, It is yourself, you mean,JA MIE S. Yes, myself, for not having reserved a single glass in the flask.,M A S T E R, Feel no regret upon the occasion, for I should have drank it, as I am dying of thirst, ,. . . JAMBS, 'Plague take the fool, still say I, for not having reserved two!,.Th.e jMaster entreated him, to be- guile .t.eir weariness and thirst, by,continuing
continuing his recital. James refused; his Master looked sulky, and James al- lowed himself to seem sulky also. At last, with a protest against the misfor- tunes whichtmight ensue resuming the history of his amours, he said:,One holiday, when the lord of the castle was at the chace .. After these words he stopped short, and sai&d: 1do not know. It is impossible for me to advance; it seems that I have again the hand of destiny at my throat, and that I feel it squeezing me; for God's sake, sir, allow me to hold my tongue... Well, then, hold your tongue, and go and ask a'i ihe first cottage, where the foster father of the child lives . . . It wasat the farthest house; theyproceeded to it, 'ach'i f them -holding his horse by the bridie. -At this m;oment the door,:;:':" opened
opened and a man appeared. The Mas. ter uttered a cry and clapping-his hand; on his sword, the man in question did the same. The two horses took fright at the clash of arms,that of James broke his bridle and escaped, and, at the same instant, the person, with whom James's Master fought, was laid dead on the spot. The peasants of the village as- sembled. James's Master: instantly leaped into the saddle, and flew full speed. James was seized, his handstied behind his back, and taken before the justice of the peace, who committed him to prison. The man who was killed was the Chevalier de Saint Ouin, whom! chance had conducted, with Agat.at precisely that very day to the house of the ;nurse; of their child. Agatha tore her hair on the dead body of her lover. James's Master was already,out
out of sight. James, as he went from the house. of the justice to prison, -fre- quently said to himself; It does not, not signify, this would-have happened. in spite of all our care, for certainly it was decreed on high...,.And here I stop, because I have told you all I, know of these personages.-- And the amours of James ? James said a hundred times that it was decreed on high that he should never finish the history of his amours, and I see that' James was right. I see, reader, that you are vexed at this circumstance; heyday, resume his recital where he left it and continue it as you please, or ra. ther pay a visit to Mademoiselle' Aga- tha, enquire the name ofthe village where Jarmes is imprisoned.' Procure an interview with James, examine him, he will not need much irmportuning to'give,you
you satisfaction. This' will relieve his spirits. According to some documents which I have good reason to hold suspi- cious, I could supply what is -wanting. But to what purpose ? We: can only be interested in what we believe to be true, At the same time, as it would be rash to pronounce without a nmature:exami- nation upon the conversations of James the Fatalist and his Master, the most important work that has appeared since the Pantagruel of Master Francis Rabe- lais, and the Life and Adventures of Compere Mathieu, I shall again peruse these memoirs with all the impartiality of which I am capable, 'and, within eight days, inform you of my defini- tive judgment, with reservation of a power to retract whenever a person, more intelligent than myself, shall prove that I have been mistaken.,3 The
The editor adds: The eight days ha~ expired. I have examined the me- moirs; out of three paragraphs which t found containing more than the ma. nuscript of which I am in possession, the first and the last appear to me to be original, and the middle onk evidently to be interpolated. The fol- lowing is the first, which supposes a gap in the conversation of James and his Master.,One holiday, when the lord of the castle was at the chace, and the rest of his domestics had gone to mass at the parish church, which was a full quarter of a league distant, James had got up and Denise was seated by his side. They were silent, they had the appear- ance of pouting to each other, and they did so in reality. James had put every,method
Denise to make him happy, and Denise had remained firm. After this long silence, James, weeping bitterly, said to her in a harsh and angry tone: It is because you do not love me.. .Denise, provoked, rose, laid hold of his arm, led him hastily to the bed side, sat down, and said Very well, Mr. James, I do not love you, then? Very well, Mr. James, do what ever you please with the wretched Denise .... And saying theie words she burst into tears and was almost suffocated with sighs...,Tell me, reader, wlat you wonld have done in James's place?. .Nothing. .Very well! it is precisely what he did. He led Denise back to her chair, threw himself at her feet, wiped the tears which streamed from her eyes, kissed,her
her hands, consoled and cheered hei believed that he was tenderly beloved, and threw himself in fill confidence upon her tenderness, till the moment when she should be pleased to reward his. Denise was very sensibly touched by this proceeding.,It will be obje&ed perhaps, that James, at the feet of Denise, could not very readily wipe her eyes .... unless the chair was very low. The manu- script does not mention, but this is to be supposed,,Next follows the second paragraphs copied from the life of Tristram Sbandyj unless the conversation of James the Fatalist and his Master be anterior to that work, and parson Sterne be the plagiary which I am induced to disbe-,lieve
lieve from a very' particular esteem which I entertain for Mr. Sterne, whom I distinguish from the greater part of the literary nien of his country; with whom it is a very frequent practice to steal from us and then to abuse us.,Another time, it was in the morning, Denise came to dress James. Every soulin the castle was asleep. Denise, trembling, approached; when she reach- ed James's door she stopped, doubtful whether to enter or retire. Trembling sheentered,and remained a considerable time at James's bed side, without daring to open the curtains. She gently drew them aside, and, trembling, she bid James good morning. Trembling she enquired after his night's rest and his health. James told her that he had not closed his eyes, that he had suffered -VOL. III. R and
and still suffered from a cruel itching in his knee. Denise offered to sooth it. She took a piece of flannel, James put his leg out of bed, and Denise began rubbing it with her flannel below the sore, at first with one finger, then with two, with three, with four, then with her whole hand. James gazed upon her as she did it, and was intoxicated with love. Then Denise rubbed upon the sore itself with the flannel, the scar of which was still inflamed, first with one finger, then with two, with three, with four, with her whole hand. But it was not enough to have allayed the itching below the knee, upon the knee, it was necessary to allay it also above the knee, where-it only raged with greater keenness. Denise applied her flannel above the knee and fell a rub- bing there very stoutly, first with one,finger,
finger, then with two, with three, with four, with her whole hand. The pas- sion of James, who had never ceased to gaze upon her, rose to such a pitch, that no longer able to resist, he seized the hand of Denise and kissed it... and kissed it ...,But the circumstance that leaves no doubt of the plagiarism, is what follows: The plagiary adds: If you are not sa- tisfied with what I disclose to you of James's amours, reader, do something better, you have my leave. In what- ever way you proceed I am sure you will end as I do.-You are mistaken, egregious calumniator, I will not end as you do. Denise was discreet-And who says the contrary? James seized her hand and kissed it, ay, her hand. It is you who have your mind corrupted and,R 2 under-
understand what was never meant to be conveyed.-Heyday then! he only kis- sed her hand ?-Certainly, James had too much sense to abuse her whom he intended to make his wife and to lay the foundation of a distrust which might have poisoned the happiness of the rest of his life.-But it is said in the pre- ceding paragraph, that James had put every method in pradtice to prevail upon Denise to make him happy.-And this it would seem, because he did not in- tend to make her his wife.,The third paragraph, discovers James, our poor Fatalist, with irons on his feet and hands, stretched upon straw, at the extremity of a dark dungeon, mustering up all he had retained of his captain's principles of philosophy, and almost brought to believe, that, perhaps, he,would
would one day regret this damp,' noi- some, gloomy abode, where ,he was fed upon black bread and water, and where he was forced to defend his feet and hands against the attacks of the. rat' and mice. We are told, that in the middle of his meditations, the doors of his prison and of his dungeon are burst open; that he is set at liberty along with a dozen robbers, and that he is en- listed in the gang of Mandrin*. 'Mean- while the officers of justice, who were in pursuit of his Master, had ovcrtaken, seized, and committed him to another prison. He was liberated through the good offices of the commissary, -who had so effetually served him in his first adventure, and was living retired two,* A notorious French robber and house- breaker.,3 or
or three months after in the castle of Desglands, when chance restored to him a servant almost as essential to his happiness as his watch and his snuff-box. He never took a single pinch of snuff, he. never once looked what o'clock it was, without exclaiming, with a sigh, what is become of you, my poor James ? .. . One night, the castle of Desglands was attacked by the Mandrins; James recognized the abode of his benefator and of his mistress. He interceded and secured the castle from pillage. We next read the pathetic detail of the un- expe&ed interview of James, his Mas- ter, Desglands, Denise and Jean.-It is you, my friend!-It is you, my dear Master !-How came you among these people ?-And how happens it that I have met you here ?-It is you, De-,nise?
nise ?---Itis you, Mr. James ?-Many a tear have you made. me shed! ... Des- glands meanwhile cried: Bring glasses and 'wine, it is he Who has saved the lives of us all... Some days after the old warden of the castle died, James ob- tained the place, and married Denise; with whom he employed himself in rai- sing up disciples to Zeno and Spinosa, beloved by Desglands, cherished by his Master, and adored by his wife; for so it was decreed on high.,Some would have persuaded me, that his Master and Desglands fell in love with his wife. I know not how this may be, but certain I am that every night he would say to himself; If it is decreed on high that you are to be a cuckold, James, do what you may you shall be one; if it is decreed on high,,however,
however, that you are not to be a cui^ kold, do what they please you shall not be one. 'Sleep then, my friend... ands with these reflecions, he fell asleep.,TH i END. /--. -. _ . _ *-